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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


In a former number’ of this periodical, civil service reform 
was earnestly pressed upon the attention of its readers. 
The opinion was then expressed that it was a vital need of 
American politics. That it will soon become, temporarily 
at least, a controlling one, seems plain. Movements are 
making for the organization of a ‘‘ Civil-Service-Reform 
Publication Club,’’ and several communications have lately 
appeared in an influential journal intended to promote this 
scheme. The writer of these pages is a hearty advocate of 
the proposed reform, but he regrets the pharisaic tone taken 
by the authors of some of these communications. Most of 
these quietly assume that all friends of the measure will 
come from the Republican ranks, or, as some of them phrase 
it, will ** vote for Garfield.’’ This is, he thinks, not only 
very unjust but absolutely preposterous. It is noticeable 
that one friend of the measure, writing from Newport, calls 
attention to this blunder, and says some sensible words in 
rebuke of the assumption. 

The assumption is declared to be unjust. It really is ex- 
travagantly so. It is audaciously pharisaic. If Jonathan 
Wild, at any time before his execution at Tyburn, had 
claimed that he and his band had a monopoly of the hon- 
esty of England, the pretension would not more certainly 
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have excited a stare of surprise. The Republican party has 
been in possession of the government for nearly twenty 
years. The period has been stained, as never was the same 
number of years before, by the most startling profligacy in 
the management of the civil service. Everything that a 
pure service could effect has been cynically derided ; every- 
thing which a corrupt service could accomplish has marked 
our history during that time. At one juncture, the Re- 
publican party, having absolute control of Congress, was 
not in harmony with the President (Mr. Johnson). At an- 
other, the Republicans, having, de facto, the possession of 
the executive department, were in a minority in Congress. 
It is memorable that only during these periods, and in ex- 
act proportion to the diminution of the power of the Re- 
publican party, was there any abatement of the evils that 
flow from an abuse of the civil service. 

In no former age were such scandals known as are con- 
nected with the administration of Grant and the names of 
Jayne, Stocking & Leet, Tom Murphy, Shepherd, Bab- 
cock, Robeson, Belknap, McDonald, Joyce, and a host of 
others, who unitedly represent what is known to the world 
as Grantism. All these persons lived and flourished during 
the administration of Grant. Each one of them enjoyed 
his confidence and friendship. If he has averted his face 
from any of them, it has only been after their convic- 
tion of the crimes of which every one, not wilfully blind, 
perceived them to be guilty long before the jury and court 
had spoken; and as to some of them, who have by some 
good fortune which plain men find it difficult to understand, 
escaped a formal conviction, but respecting whose guilt no 
man in his senses entertains a doubt, it is observable that 
they still bask in the favor of the ex-President. Now, 
General Grant is enthusiastically supported, notwithstand- 
ing his failure to receive a nomination for a third term, by a 
large, active, and, we believe, a ruling portion of the Re- 
publican party. If any of his supporters has declared him- 
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self the friend of a reformed civil service, we fail to re- 
member him. With one accord, so far as we are advised, 
they pronounce the existing system, the mode of appoint- 
ing its members to office, and the conditions on which they 
are kept there, the best possible; and they laugh compas- 
sionately or contemptuously at the folly of those who would 
make the tenure of his place secure to each of the hundred 
thousand employees of the government, and protect him 
against the pillage by which his salary is made, at each re- 
curring election, a fund to perpetuate misrule and corrup- 
tion. At one time General Grant so far yielded to the 
manifestations of impatience at the abuses of the civil ser- 
vice as to encourage, or at any rate to recommend, the ap- 
pointment of a committee to suggest appropriate reforms in 
it. Without particularizing the action of this committee 
and the death-like slumber in which its recommendations re- 
pose, it may be shortly said that whoever can look on Grant 
or Grantites as friendly to this or any other reform, and to 


pure administration, is beyond the reach of argument; and 
from that large division of the Republican party of which 
General Grant is the first choice, it is simple madness to 
count on any friends of civil service reform.’ 


1 We so much desire to compress this article within reasonable limits, that 
in its preparation we refrained at this point from saying some obvious words in 
reference to the egregiously barefaced suggestion that “ the old man”’ is really a 
fast friend of civil service reform, and also (if we remember rightly) of placing 
the Indians under the management of the War Department, but that the opposi- 
tion to these measures was so determined and general as to bend even his iron 
will. Like every other argumént, or statement in aid of an argument, in vin- 
dication or palliation of Grant’s maladministration, this proposition makes 
large demands upon the patience of those who hear it. Whatever else is true 
of Grant, he is of most unswerving purpose, and nothing is clearer than that 
he never failed to secure the support of his henchmen to every measure, how- 
ever flagitious, on which his own heart was set. Did this pack ever, even for a 
day, open in favor of civil service reform? The space allotted to a note will 
not admit the adducing of instances. He who needs them has either for- 
gotten, or never cared to remember, the scandals of his administration. Shak- 
speare makes Wolsey say, when he was draining the cup his master’s ingrati- 
tude commended to his lips, that if he had served his God with half the zeal 
he served his king, he would not have been in his age left naked before his 
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Can accessions to this body be looked for from the friends 
of Mr. Blaine? The question answers itself. With many 
qualities which recommend that individual to those who 
think that ‘* personal magnetism ”’ is the first requisite of a 
statesman, it is notorious that a majority of his party, which 
has sensibly increased in strength since 1876, condemns, : 


a 
D 


desperate, the scheme of attempting to induce the American 
people to accept him as the representative of good govern- 
ment of any kind. 

In 1876 Mr. Hayes set his name to a letter of acceptance 
which made the most unequivocal professions of attachment 
to the cause of civil service reform. If he had died in the 
course of the canvass, or if the person actually elected had 
been inaugurated, credulous men might have believed! 
that Mr. Hayes, if placed in the presidential chair, would 
have made his term of office illustrious by the fulfilment of 
the pledges he made in the hope of obtaining it. In that 
year one of the candidates for the presidency, by his ener- 
getic, statesmanlike, and effective reforms in the govern- 


enemies. We say, that if Grant had shown half the zeal in favor of either of 
the reforms alluded to in this note, which he manifested in the attempt to an- 
nex Samoa or shield the whiskey thieves, the country would now rejoice in the 
accomplishment of two inestimable benefits. We may go further. If Grant 
had deviated into either of these lines of correct conduct, he would have this 
day a hold on the confidence of the American people which, joined to his un- 
doubted personal popularity, might be perilous to our institutions. 

' It is not ill-natured to suggest that some credulity would have been needed 
to execute this belief under such circumstances. A man is apt to be, so long 
as he is sincere, somewhat consistent in his conduct. When he is inconsistent 
we instinctively distrust his sincerity. We are more apt to think him dis- 
honest than merely weak. Mr. Hayes, though by no means a conspicuous man 
in 1876, had been member of Congress and governor of Ohio. In both of 
these capacities he had ample opportunity of signalizing his affection for civil 
service reform; and if he really felt on that subject half of what he expressed 
in his letter of acceptance, all must see that as member of Congress and gov- 
ernor of Ohio he must have repressed all manifestation of the sentiments of 
his heart. He either practised, during all this time, a painful self-denial, or 
his love for civil service reform dates from the time when the Republican Con- 
vention at Cincinnati, by making professions of great respect for this article 
of political faith, exacted a similar pledge from its nominee. 
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ment of the most populous and powerful State in the Union, 
had given proof of his capacity to deal with those hydra- 
headed corruptions in the Federal administration which had 
for at least eight years made citizens of the United States 
hang their heads in shame. Before either party nominated 
its candidate, a meeting of enlightened, independent, and 
liberal men was held at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
City, to take counsel respecting the choice of a man who 
could, with the highest probability, meet the demands of 
the hour ; which were unmistakable, loud, and vehement for 
reform. These gentlemen had before their eyes one states- 
man, who, on a large theatre, and in defiance of the opposi- 
tion of a strong faction in his own party, had not only 
demonstrated his implacable enmity to corruptionists, but 
had, by the success with which he exposed and punished 
peculators and ringsters, evinced his practical statesmanship. 
He had in his favor another and perfectly unambiguous tes- 
timonial. There was not in the State of New York a single 
scoundrel who was not his enemy. It would be too much 
to say that all who opposed him were knaves; but that 
every knave opposed him was undeniable. Achievements 
and character like these strongly recommended him to the 
independent men who met at the Fifth Avenue in May, 
1876. Without naming, they described him, and declared 
that the needs of the time could not be met except by placing 
in supreme authority a man possessing qualities like those 
which they ascribed to him. They did more. They pro- 
nounced, like sensible men, that in the selection of a candi- 
date the friends of reform would listen to no mere profes- 
sions of adhesion to a platform. They laid it down as an 
indispensable condition that the standard should be com- 
mitted to no mere carpet-knight. The man honored with 
the choice must have proved by deeds his devotion to his 
principles ; must be able to show upon his front the scars 
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ruinst the enemies of 
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pure administration. Not even the giving the name of the 


of honorable wounds taken in fight a 
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gentleman indicated, or the mention of the exalted office he 
filled in the State at the time the conference was held, could 
have been more determinate in ascertaining who was meant. 
It would have argued an utter and disgraceful ignorance of 
the history of the country, if any one reading the resolu- 
tions adopted at that conference, required for understanding 
their scope that the name of Samuel J. Tilden should be 
written in full. 

But these resolutions were not intended to mean Mr. 
Tilden and no one beside. These authors contemplated 
the action of both the great political parties, and they felt 
it to be becoming as well as prudent not to incur the impu- 
tation of having met to nurse the fortunes of any individual. 
That was in their eyes a totally subordinate consideration. 
They were engaged in something nobler— in the promo- 
tion of the success of a sacred cause. Happily, they were 
able to indicate by the sume resolutions two statesmen of 
opposite politics. Mr. Bristow had gained the respect and 
the affections of a large number of our people, without re- 
gard to party, by the unsparing war he had waged on the 
plunderers of the treasury; and a highly respectable por- 
tion of the Republican party — more respectable in their 
character than imposing by their numbers — were in favor 
of nominating him as the Republican candidate. It was 
predicable of him as of Mr. Tilden that he was honored by 
the enmity of every corrupt man of his party, and his only 
support came from those who really desired purity of admin- 
istration. It thus happened that these two gentlemen pre- 
sented to their respective parties the choice between open 
war on the rogues and such terms of accommodation as 
would not drive them to despair. It was no bad test of 
the moral condition of each party. We all know the result. 
On the Republican side Mr. Bristow never had a chance of 
the nomination. He lost no honor by the contest ; for not 
only did he disdain to intrigue for the nomination, but it 
was notorious that he owed his defeat to causes similar to 
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those which brought about the banishment of Aristides. 
At present this gentleman seems to be withdrawn from 
public attention. When the American people fully recog- - 
nizes the need of a candidate who will truly represent a 
principle, many eyes will turn to seek him. 

The Democracy, in selecting its candidate, drew a sharp 
line of distinction between itself and the Republicans. 
When the Convention organized, the first ballot, according 
to the silly practice so dear to provincial celebrities, was 
intended rather as a compliment to ‘ favorite sons ’’ than as 
part of the earnest work of the occasion. But this idle 
posturing being finished, no time was lost in recording the 
votes of more than two-thirds of them for Samuel J. 
Tilden. The enmity, the malignant opposition of the 
knaves who shook as they saw him, was ineffectual to pre- 
vent the declaration of the representatives of the people in 
his favor on the second ballot by more than the majority 
which the traditions of the Democratic party require for 
a nomination. In the Republican Convention the friends of 
Mr. Bristow never amounted to one-third of the whole 
body. In the Democratic, the friends of Mr. Tilden were 
from the first more than two-thirds. Whatever were the 
claims of the Republican Convention to be regarded as a 
representative of its party, that praise was eminently due 
to the Democratic Convention of 1876. It is remarkable 
that until this body met, ‘‘ fresh from the people,’’ there 
had been various givings out from Washington indicating 
the fear of a majority of the party in Congress of the con- 
sequences of making a candidate of one who could not com- 
mand the vote 6f a single knave. The same timidity had 
for the same reasons deprecated his nomination to the 
governorship of New York in 1874; and the Independent 
men, together with the ‘‘ lion-hearted Democracy ”’ of that 
State, had shamed it then by a majority of fifty thousand 


—a majority which was no fair measure of party strength. 
There can be no doubt that independent Republicans 
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largely contributed to it. They voted for Tilden, not 
because they hoped for favors to themselves, but because 
they desired honest government for New York; and Mr. 
Tilden nobly requited their generous confidence. This 
timidity, which seems to be a disease of men accustomed 
for any length of time to the atmosphere of Washington, 
was not shared by the Democratic Convention of 1876. 
They spurned its dissuasions, they detied its forebodings, 
and the people whom they worthily represented emphatic- 
ally ratified their resolute action. 

The individual on whom the Republican choice fell, fur- 
nished by his nomination a good example of the practical 
advantage of negative characteristics. His subsequent ca- 
reer has illustrated, in an instructive manner, the mischievous 
consequences to a man in high place, and to the people 
whose chief magistrate he is, of a lack of decision and 
courage. Mr. Hayes had been a soldier in the Union army, 
and had been neither more nor less distinguished than tens 
of thousands of other men. He had been a member of 
Congress, and had in no respect risen above the level of 
that not very elevated body. He was at the time of his 
nomination governor of Ohio ; and not adulation itself could 
point to a single utterance, or any act of his, which indicated 
a love for purity of administration. He had, however, been 
very fortunate in being opposed in 1875 to ** old Bill Allen,”’ 
who in his last days had become a crazy Greenbacker. In 
that contest Mr. Hayes undoubtedly represented honest 
money, hard money, —the gold and silver of the Constitu- 
tion, — and the majority of the people of Ohio supported him 
naturally and properly. This circumstance indicated him 
as one who could probably carry that great State, and it 
was a comforting assurance that it was not easy to prove 
against him that he had ever done or said anything of a de- 
cided nature. He possessed every qualification for member- 
ship of Punch’s Sybarite Club. As a soldier and a states- 
man he had been what Horace tells us gods, men, 
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and columns forbid poets to be. He was a member of an 
influential and clannish religious sect. He was known to be 
very acceptable to the Prohibitionists. No one could quote 
an opinion of his which in any measure smacked of non- 
conformity. His utterances on all public questions were 
full of that nauseating sweetness against which the men of 
the Fifth Avenue conference had pronounced. In his capa- 
city as member of Congress and governor of Ohio, he had 
at least allowed to pass unimproved all occasions of signal- 
izing his attachment to the cause of good government. In 
the light of his past history, he could at most do nothing 
but utter fair words expressive of an intention to turn over 
a new leaf in the future ; and this often-forfeited pledge the 
Fifth Avenue Conference had declared to be incapable of 
again deceiving a much-abused public. This, however, was 
the man to whom in their destitution, and in impatience of 
the claims of James G. Blaine, the Republican Convention 
turned. The platform then adopted emphasized the import- 
ance of civil service reform; for so sick was the country at 
that time of the frauds and abuses of the last eight years, 
which indeed during the last four had been increasing in 
geometrical progression, that it was necessary, in order to 
retain the votes of a large portion of the Republican party, 
to take unequivocal ground against the continuance of 
Grantism. Mr. Hayes saw, either with his own optics or 
through those of one of the gentlemen who had been con- 
spicuous at the Fifth Avenue Conference, that it was neces- 
sary in his letter of acceptance to give especial prominence 
to this topic. The style of that letter, and some of its 
phrases, corresponded in a remarkable degree with the ex- 
pressions of that gentleman who, by a strange coincidence, 
was very near Mr. Hayes when that letter was penned. The 
success of that letter was in two instances complete. We 
have seen that Mr. Hayes could offer nothing to the friends 
of civil service reform beyond professions of attachment and 
promises for the future. What these professions were worth 
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could only be answered by the revelations of the future. 
For the moment, both the member of the Fifth Avenue 
Conference and the editor of the Nation were captivated by 
what were termed the * crisp utterances ’’ of the candidate, 
and both supported Mr. Hayes in preference to Mr. Tilden. 
Mr. Schurz (for of course every one sees that he was the 
Fifth Avenue statesman who believed Mr. Hayes) gave 
that gentleman, during the campaign which followed, the 
aid of his powerful advocacy. There was, however, a dif- 
ficulty in the way. He could not praise Mr. Hayes for his 
intention to reform abuses without at least impliedly con- 
demning the administration which had caused those abuses 
to be a stench in the nostrils of men. One thing it is be- 
lieved Mr. Schurz cannot do, will not attempt todo. He 
will not blow hot and cold with the same breath. He is not 
disposed to stultify himself to please whomsoever. He de- 
livered to the Germans of Ohio some energetic appeals in 
favor of purity of administration. Very naturally, these 
appeals were regarded as direct attacks upon Gen. Grant, 
Mr. Chandler, and Mr. Blaine, and those of whom these 
were the representatives. It was said, at the time, that 
such was the resentment aroused by these attacks (as the 
sensitiveness of these gentlemen understood them), that 
warning was distinctly given to Mr. Hayes that he must 
choose between such advocacy and the methods most ap- 
proved by the National Republican Committee; that Mr. 
Schurz must be silenced, or that Mr. Hayes must win the 
fight without the aid of those who took umbrage at his 
strictures. It is difficult to say precisely what foundation 
there was for this rumor. Certain it is that contemporane- 
ously with it the reform speeches of Mr. Schurz in Ohio 
came to an abrupt close, and such as he made elsewhere 
during the rest of the year were directed to the considera- 
tion of topics which could be discussed without a too mani- 
fest condemnation of Gen. Grant and his friends. 
The election came off, and Mr. Tilden received the votes 
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of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. Of the votes cast by 
the white citizens of the country, he received a majority of 
nearly three-quarters of a million. Of all the votes cast by 
both white and black, he received a majority of more than 
250,000. 

The votes of Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, and Colorado were cast for Mr. 
Hayes. 

A scheme to falsify the election was devised as soon as 
the result was known. Independently of the States of 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, Mr. Tilden had re- 
ceived 184 electoral votes, 185 being necessary for a 
choice. With prompt audacity the Republican managers 
resolved to suppress the true returns from these three 
States and to substitute for them impudent forgeries. 
Though, to do this, it was necessary to be regardless of the 
old-fashioned virtues of truth and honesty, the perpetrators 
of the crime showed an economical spirit. They exhibited 
a ‘*frugal mind.’’ Putting into practice the advice of the 
dramatist,’ they resolved to steal only so many votes as 
were needed to give their candidate the majority of one, 
and they displayed a harmony of action which either indi- 
cated settled plans formed in advance of the emergency or 
the highest capacity for extemporaneous rascality. 

The word went forth from headquarters that all subordi- 
nates must ‘¢*show pluck.’? There was nothing mysterious 
in this order. It enjoined upon all unblushing, dauntless, 
and intrepid falsehood. This was the spirit of the cam- 


1 “You blockhead,” says Captain Absolute to his valet, in Sheridan’s play 
of “The Rivals,’ ‘ Never tell more lies than are necessary.” The Radicals 
did as Fagg was told todo. They stole no more votes than were necessary. 
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paign. 


Its conduct was in full accord with the proclama- 
tion. 


The stock in trade of the Republicans during the contest 
in ’76 had been the charge that, in the Southern States, 
unheard-of outrages were practised upon the negroes. 
While the carpet-bag governments were in full vigor there, 
the assertion that the negroes were tortured, scourged, 
robbed, and murdered by the Democrats had been loudly 
made by the Radicals and as loudly denied by the Demo- 
erats. As long as the whites were excluded from the polls 
altogether, the negroes and carpet-baggers of course had it 
all their own way. When the illegal disfranchisements 
were removed, the government had passed at once into the 
hands of the Democrats: and the carpet-baggers, aghast at 
the prospect of retribution, cried out that the elections were 
sarried by force and fraud. In most of the States lately in 
rebellion the elections had until after 1872 been conducted 
under military supervision. In three of them —to wit, 
South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana — military super- 
vision still lingered in 1876. It had been confidently pre- 
dicted that in these, at least, the Democrats would resort to 
force and fraud to overcome what was claimed as a Repub- 
lican majority. Ample provision was made for the occur- 
rence of disorder at the polls. Although we were then at 
war with a formidable tribe of Indians —a tribe powerful 
enough to inflict a calamitous defeat upon a part of our 
army in June, 1876,! —our frontiers were denuded of 
troops in order that these States might be dragooned in the 
interest of the Radical party. During the months of June, 
July, August, September, and October, 1876, nothing was 
more manifest than the thirst of Radicalism for ‘* Southern 
outrages.”” The South furnished nothing to answer this 
ravenous demand. Not a single murder, not an act of in- 
timidation could be authenticated. So absolute was the 


failure of the ‘‘ outrage’ crop, that the Radical press was 





1 Custer’s massacre. 
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compelled to fall back on the accumulated lies of former 
years, and produce them, sometimes altering the date, to 
justify their predictions of what was to come to pass in 
1875. What was done by some Southern men at this time, 
and notably by Gen, Hampton, of South Carolina, was 
of the highest order of meritoriousness and patriotism. It 
is known to all who are familiar with the events of those 
days that the ignorant and brutal blacks were prompted by 
their far more guilty leaders to put the utmost stress upon 
the patience of the white population. In Charleston white 
gentlemen and ladies were elbowed from the sidewalks by 
greasy negroes, in the hope that resentment would lead to 
a chastisement of their insolence, and afford a pretext for 
military intervention. Hampton exhorted his fellow- 
citizens to display on this occasion a quality in which the 
South was not supposed to abound. He counseled forbear- 
ance and fortitude. He conjured them not to be betrayed 
into any act of violence ; to suffer patiently, and until the 
day of deliverance, the almost intolerable offences of these 
negroes ; and his fellow-citizens followed his advice. Those 
who have heard only one side of the story of the treatment 
of the negro by his late masters —those who close their 
ears to the narrative of the provocations by which, up to 
1877, the negroes, supported by the Radical Administration, 


goaded the whites almost to frenzy — are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the real history of the Southern States 
during the period of reconstruction. 

The heroism (for it really deserves that name) by which 
Hampton and others of equal nobleness disappointed the 
Republican predictions of outbreaks in 1876, enabled the 
elections, in spite of insults which put a severe stress 


on flesh and blood, to be conducted quietly in every pre- 
cinct in South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. The day 
closed in the profoundest tranquillity. No disturbance, no 
intimidation, no murder cheered the hopes of the Radicals 
throughout these States. It would be necessary, in order 
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to base any suppression of the returns actually made upon 
the allegation of outrages of any sort, to manufacture the 
latter out of nothing; and to this task, without the least 
scruple, the Republican managers addressed themselves. 

In violation of State laws, the Board of State Canvassers 
was, in Louisiana and Florida, composed exclusively of Re- 
publicans. The law emphatically required that both parties 
should be represented in these boards. There were vacan- 
cies in them which it was the sworn duty of the Republicans 
to fill with Democrats. They left the vacancies unfilled, and 
usurped, without check or witness, charge of a trust which 
the law committed, not to the representatives of one party, 
but to the joint care of both. This was much in the way of 
preparing for the atrocities which followed, but it was not 
thought to be enough. The stupendous wickedness contem- 
plated was something from which provincial scoundrelism 
might shrink. To guard against this danger the plan was 
adopted of securing to its assistance the band which will be 
forever infamous under the designation of ‘ visiting states- 
men.’’ Gen. Grant requested a number of distinguished 
Republicans — some of them conspicuous by having filled 
high office, some few of them known as men of integrity — 
to visit the Southern States and assist the Returning Boards 
of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana to make a ‘ fair 
count’’ of the votes in those States. When this request 
was made public, men were somewhat puzzled to find 
that along with Garfield, Sherman, Stoughton, etc., the 
list comprised such persons as Gen. Barlow,:of New York. 
The general belief—a belief, thus far, fully justified — 
was that he was a brave and honest man. As this article 
deals, in this connection, with men of a totally different 
description, no further reference will be made to Gen. Bar- 
low, except to say that his total disconnection with the in- 
iquities of the ‘‘ visiting statesmen’”’ in combination with 
the Returning Board, and the absence of his name from the 
certificates to the character of Wells, Cazenave, and others, 
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are as conspicuous — and it may be added, as honorable — 
as the absence of the statues of Brutus and Cassius from 
the ‘* pageant of Tiberius.’’ 

The ‘* visiting statesmen ’’ at once set out for Louisiana, 
Florida, and South Carolina, dividing themselves into com- 
mittees for that purpose. The Democrats saw the full 
peril of the movement. They knew from many sources, 
and amongst others from the report of a Republican com- 
mittee of Congress, the complete, abandoned scoundrelism 
of the Returning Boards. A number of gentlemen of high 
character, many of whom were not Democrats but had 
voted for Mr. Tilden in the hope of reform, were requested 
by the Democratic National Committee to proceed to South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana, and propose to the ‘‘visit- 
ing statesmen’’ the examination of the returns in each 
State by a mixed commission of Republicans and Demo- 
crats. 

It will be seen that this was what the State law contem- 
plated, and what the Republicans in those States had 


carefully provided against. . It was a proposal well cal- 
culated to secure fairness, and exclude forgery, in dealing 
with the returns from the different parishes, It could not 
have failed to find favor with any body of men really de- 
siring to promote the truth and suppress falsehood. For 
this reason it found no favor in the eyes of the ‘ visiting 


statesmen,’’ or those of them whose names are likely to be 
preserved as a negative example to posterity. They re- 
jected the proposal of the gentlemen designated by the 
Democratic Central Committee, and proceeded to finish the 
work they were appointed to do. 

This work was to steal the presidency ; to falsify the re- 
turns in three States ; to declare elected a man who had not 
received an electoral vote in any of them; and by this 
means to violate the right of the people of the United 
States to choose their chief magistrate. The attempt was 


unexampled. Never before in our history had such a crime 
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been dreamed of. It is a striking proof of either the apathy 
or the stability of the American character, that its commis- 
sion did not arouse the country to fury and revolution. 

Of the guilt of Wells, and such of his accomplices as 
were citizens of Louisiana, no one, it is presumed, enter- 
tains a shadow of doubt. Of the falsehood of the returns, 
which were the joint production of them and their worthy 
allies ‘*the visiting statesmen,’’ as little question exists. 
They excited profound disgust and indignation all over the 
country as soon as they were made known. ‘This emer- 
gency had been foreseen at Washington, and was at once 
provided for. Ostentatious preparations were made to 
overawe by an armed force, any manifestation of popular 
displeasure. Troops and vessels of war were concentrated 
at the seat of government, and it was given out that both 
arms of the service would be unsparingly used to enforce 
the right of the president of the Senate not only to ‘* open 
the returns ’’ (which was clearly his right and duty under 
the Constitution), but to ** count them’’ and declare the 
result (which was as clearly the duty of Congress). Ac- 
cording to the Radical pretension, both houses of Congress 
were summoned. by the constitutional provision to meet in 
joint session, and to see and hear, but not to meddle with 
or control in any way, the action of the autocratic and 
absolute president of the Senate. It is almost incredible 
that this pretension was ever made, or that there was a fixed 
purpose to compel, by military usurpation, submission to 
this monstrous jugglery. Yet the pretension was made, and 
the purpose to enforce it entertained, less than four years 
ago, in the United States, and by the Republican party. 

There can be no doubt, humiliating as the admission may 
be, that upon the nerves of many members of both houses 
of Congress a sharp impression was made by these prepara- 
tions and these threats. It is not quite fair to deride their 
fears. They were confronted by a set of usurpers as un- 
scrupulous as ever trampled law under foot ; and what was 
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more, these usurpers were in close alliance with the officer 
charged with the execution of the law. It was not to be 
doubted by any one familiar (as who was not?) with his 
truculent character, that if an occasion were given for the 
use of the military arm, blood would be shed unsparingly. 
That he would be advised to do this by dastards who, from 
a safe distance, dictate ‘* the merciless policy of fear,’’ was 
no idle apprehension. Little courage was needed on the 
part of those who looked only to a contest between the 
regular army and navy and an unorganized multitude. 
Nothing but carnage could result from such a conflict, if 
the obedience of the army to illegal orders could be relied 
on. Moreover, no responsibility to the violated law could 
be feared. Those who contemplated the dragooning of the 
people, and the lavish employment in the process of steel 
and lead, were assured beforehand of impunity for their 
offences. Though what they did tended to the subversion 
of all law, they would be acting, colorably, in the name of 
the law. Against any conviction for their crimes by a court 
of justice, they had an assured refuge in the pardoning 
power of the President. There was no physical check to 
the enterprise of those who proposed to tread under foot 
the rights of American citizens, to massacre them if they 
presumed to murmur, and to treat Congress as contume- 
liously as Cromwell treated the English Parliament, when, 
pointing to the mace of the Speaker, he commanded one of 
his soldiers to ** take away that bauble.”’ 

Under the influence of the fears thus excited in the 
minds of Democratic members of Congress, they themselves 
originated the bill for the Electoral Commission and urged 
its adoption. The frauds on which the Republican case 
stood were manifest. It was not believed to be within the 
compass of possibility that a commission formed of men . 
who had any character to lose could sustain these frauds ; 
and the advocates of the bill imagined that they had a cer- 
tain victory as soon as they could obtain a trial. That this 
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was also the view taken of the subject by many Republicans 
is clear. Among others, Mr. Garfield, smitten with a sud- 
den solicitude for the rights of the States, was scandalized 
at a bill which, as he said during the debates preceding its 
passage, enabled a committee of Congress to examine and 
correct the returns made in the name of a ‘‘ sovereign State.”’ 
This he declared to be its scope, and for this avowed reason 
he opposed it. The bill passed by a large majority, and 
received the Executive approval. 

There were some who opposed the bill at every stage. 
Mr. Tilden cannot be said to have done this, because he 
only knew of the intention of the Democracy to introduce 
and adopt the measure after the resolution to that end had 
been taken in caucus; but then he protested vigorously, 
though in vain, against the surrender by Congress of its 
own constitutional duties. 

With one accord the eight Republican members of the 
commission, including Garfield and Justices Miller, Bradley, 
and Strong, refused to go behind the returns made by Wells 
and Cazenave. In the case of Florida the Supreme Court 
of the State had judicially declared these returns fraudulent 
and false. But forasmuch as this decision was reached a 
few days after December 6, 1876, these scrupulous sup- 
porters of State rights denied that they had any warrant 
for declaring that to be false which was proved to be so by 
all concurrent testimony, besides its own inherent rotten- 
ness. The other two justices of the Supreme Court — 
Clifford (Democrat) and Field (Independent ) — were of a 
different opinion. They held, as did Mr. Garfield when as 
a member of Congress he voted against the bill, that it 
conferred full power on the commission, and made it obli- 
gatory on its members, to examine the testimony on which 
the returns were founded. No one will be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Garfield, who was, as we have seen, a mem- 
ber of the commission, experienced an entire change of 
opinion as to its meaning and scope when he came to vote 
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upon the question presented to that tribunal. He had 
opposed the bill in Congress, because, in his judgment, it 
vested this power in the commission. As a member of the 
commission he declared, upon his oath, that it failed to give 
such power; and so he refused to look behind the returns. 

It was necessary to recapitulate the particulars of the 
transaction by which Mr. Hayes was declared President of 
the United States in order to illustrate his sincerity or the 
reverse of that quality when writing his letter of accep- 
tance. Of course the Democrats after having adopted the 
bill for the Electoral Commission were bound by its action. 
They had chosen their referees ; and though between indi- 
viduals an award obtained by fraud will be set aside by a 
court of justice, no tribunal had jurisdiction over the 
action of an Electoral Commission, and its decision was 
without appeal. All was over. The Democracy was cheated 
infamously and had lost the game by the employment of 
methods which strongly resembled loaded dice. An honest 
man would have refused to pocket the stakes thus offered ; 
and Mr. Hayes is now, at any rate, able to see what a 
matchless opportunity he forfeited when he consented to 
receive the stolen office. If he had been able to put it 
aside, to say that he was not satisfied with the returns from 
Louisiana and Florida, and that he could not accept the 
presidency so long as an honest man and intelligent man 
could question his right to it, he would have occupied a place 
in the minds of all reflecting men worthy of the ambition 
of the best of mankind. Perhaps he would at the same 
time have so elevated his character as to make himself more 
powerful, politically, than any living man. It would have 
been difficult to withhold the belief that he was thoroughly 
sincere, that his pledges and promises were sacred things, 
and that he could be relied on on all occasions to redeem 
them faithfully. Such a character is rare among politicians, 
and we believe is as valuable as it is rare. Thus it might 
have proved that, even according to the most material and 
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vulgar standard, he would have found honesty to be the best 
policy. The rejection of the presidency thus awarded 
would, however, have been an act of heroic virtue ; of more 
exalted integrity than one man in ten thousand can be ex- 
pected to display ; otherwise, no such admiration as has 
been suggested could be looked for as its reward. It was 
somewhat irrational to expect such heroism from Mr. Hayes. 
When he accepted the presidency he excited no surprise, 
even among those who were as well convinced then as now 
that he had not been elected to it. But when he proceeded 
to reward all the dirty instruments of his elevation ; when 
he tamely submitted to the dictation of the stalwarts, and 
forfeited every pledge he had made in favor of reform ; 
when, in addition to accepting the presidency awarded by 
the Electoral Commission, he rewarded all the knaves who, 
in conjunction with the ** visiting statesmen,’’ concocted the 
villany which the commission ratified; when, at a later 
period, he allowed himself to be whipped into the support 
of one man as governor of New York, and another as vice- 
president, whom he had dismissed from office on the declared 
ground that they were unworthy of public trust, he demon- 
strated in a manner highly complimentary to the political 
sagacity of the men of the Fifth Avenue Conference, how- 
ever saddening it may have been to them as patriotic citizens, 
that their resolution to place no trust in lip-service, when 
judging of the qualifications of a candidate, was eminently 
wise. 

If this shameful conduct had been condemned by the 
anti-Grantgwing of the Republican party; if those who 
now control its management and the man selected as its 
leader had spoken as honest men would naturally speak of 
the conduct of Mr. Hayes and the ‘ visiting statesmen,’ it 
would be unjust to charge that portion of the party with 


any affection for the offences against decency and morality 
of which he stands convicted. But the reverse of this is 
true. The virtue of the Republican party was exhausted in 
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the effort to set aside Grant and Blaine. It was capable 
thereafter of nothing better than the selection as its leader 
of one who (in addition to his disqualifications as a civil 
service reformer, shown by his connection with the De Gol- 
yer contract, the Credit Mobilier, and the frauds of 1876-7) 
went carefully out of his way, in his letter of acceptance, to 
declare that he would be as wax in the hands of the 
machinists. Mr. Hayes, in his letter of acceptance, made 
a promise which he violated. Mr. Garfield, in Azs letter of 
acceptance, industriously repudiates so much of his party’s 
platform as speaks respectfully of improvement in the civil 
service. The man must be fit for Bedlam who can expect 
more aid to the cause of reform from that portion of the 
party which supports Garfield than from that which sor- 
rows over the rejection of Grant. 

No one not prepared to make war on knavery in all its 
forms ; not ready to encounter all the ridicule, all the de- 
nunciation that surely waits on all who make proof that 


fidelity to duty is held more sacred than fealty to party, is 
fit to be the leader of any political reform. Beyond 
doubt, whoever engages in such a strife goes upon what 


nearly resembles a ‘‘ forlorn hope.’’ Reformers have need 
to be sincere. They require what solace may come from 
the approval of their own consciences, for with that they 
must be content for a longer or shorter interval. No matter 
from what party they come they will be looked upon, at the 
very best, coldly by old friends ; will be regarded as crotch- 
ety, impracticable, discontented, ‘* soreheaded ”’ individuals, 
and will be persecuted by all party hacks to the utmost of 
their venomous power. The enmity between these last and 
the friends of civil service reform is not unnatural. The 
strife between them is internecine. ‘* Charge home those 
black fellows,’’ said Gustavus Adolphus at Lutzen when di- 
recting his cavalry to attack the Walloons; ** they are else 
the men to undo us.’’ Such are the conditions now. Ma- 
chine politicians will fight to the last for a civil service 
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under the control of the machine. The greater part of the 
expenses of every campaign are levied from the Federal 
officeholders. The assessment is regularly made and piti- 


lessly collected. It is literally ** Your money or your 
[official] life.’ No one believes the assessment to be paid 
willingly ; that any penalty short of that threatened in case 
of refusal could extort from the incumbents of place the 
percentage they are compelled, with the acquiescence of 
Mr. Hayes, to contribute. Now, are the salaries of these 
incumbents too large? If they are, economy and justice re- 
quire that they should be cut down. If they are not —if 
they are, as is believed, merely a fair compensation for the 
official work required of them,—the oppression practised 
in filching from their pittance is disgustingly mean, besides 
being to the last degree demoralizing and illegal. 

It may seem that what precedes resembles more an in- 
dictment against the Republican party than a dispassionate 
foundation of an argument for reform. This is not in- 
tended ; but it is not to be concealed that it is the duty of 
any one discussing this question to dispose of the mon- 
strous pretension that the Republican is the party of re- 
form ; that Independent men can more safely trust to 7 
than to the Democratic to institute and carry out reform. 
It has been seen that in 1876, when men’s minds were 
strongly exercised on this subject; when in view of the 
filth of the Federal administration during Grant’s two 
terms there was a general conviction that we must be puri- 
fied or that we must perish; and when a number of Inde- 
pendent men of the highest culture, the most varied ac- 
complishments, and certainly not governed by an itch for 
place, appealed to both parties to heighten the character 
of presidential candidates, the Republican party in the 
most decided manner failed to respond to the appeal, while 
the Democratic party on the second ballot named as its 
candidate the man who more than any other in the land 
was distinguished for waging successful war upon public 
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thieves and corrupt methods. Of course it is easy to say 
that if he had been elected Mr. Tilden would have been as 
false to his professions as Mr. Haves himself. But it will 
not be so easy to maintain the probability of this opinion. 
Mr. Tilden had been proved by the most searching of tests. 
He had made war on Tweed and Connolly when these men 
held the disposal of office in New York, and when it was 
considered an act of political suicide to withstand them. 
He had with matchless ability laid bare and brought to con- 
fusion their villanies and robberies. He had convicted one 
of them and forced the other to evade by voluntary exile 
the sentence of the law. He had been made governor by 
a majority of fifty thousand votes, against the misgivings 


of those who, though admitting his services, dreaded the 
power of the ring he had broken. He had, while gov- 
ernor, so administered the affairs of New York that he paid 
off her debt at the same time that he diminished her taxes ; 
and more than all, as far as relates to the matter in hand, 
he had refused to discharge from the public service any one 
who faithfully performed his duty, on the ground of his en- 
tertaining political opinions at variance with his own. In 
doing all this, he had encountered a storm of obloquy —a 
storm which, as yet, no one but himself has met without 
quailing. In 1876 the people almost without distinction of 
party demanded his nomination; the reflecting portion 
of them, almost with equal unanimity, ratified the choice ; 
and it is gratuitous and senseless to suppose that on a 
more elevated theatre, when all inducements to practice 
arts by which to compass the possession of power had be- 
come obsolete, when he was clothed with the power be- 
stowed by a confiding people in the full belief that he 
would exercise it worthily, he could be idiotic enough (sup- 


posing for the moment that he was governed merely by 
selfish views) to forfeit the supreme reward to the attain- 
ment of which his whole past life had been devoted, — the 
applause bestowed by good men of all parties, in unison 


© 
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with the approval of his own conscience, for the faithful, 
resolute performance of duty. It is not out of place to 
say so much of this illustrious man. The writer never saw 
him; never had any communication with him, and only 
knows him by his public services. If the grave had closed 
over him, Mr. Tilden could not be more completely than 
he now is withdrawn from all share in public affairs. 
Nothing remains of him but his imperishable example, and 
that is beyond the power of detraction and malignity. 

But the manner in which the party has behaved towards 
Mr. Tilden since 1876 contrasts very painfully with the 
treatment given to him by the people in that year. Ata 
late period of the canvass an idea entered into the heads of 
some cunning men that it would be wise to extract from 
Mr. Tilden a declaration which would give consolation to 
the ignoble army of lobbyists,and it even seems to have 
been thought that whatever were his real sentiments he 
would shrink from an avowal of hostility to this unclean but 
numerous brood. They did not know their man! Without 
a moment’s hesitation, and in language which no one could 
misunderstand, his answer came. The schemers whom it 
confounded could not suppress the verdict of the people ; 
but, united with ** the visiting statesmen ’’ and the Repub- 
lican National Committee and its followers, they did succeed 
in arresting what may be called the judgment upon that 
verdict ; and the success of this foul combination will re- 
main a stigma on American public life until the last man 
connected with the infamous conspiracy — from the Presi- 
dent of that day and the President de facto of the present 


hour, and including the whole motley group of ‘ visiting 


statesmen,’’ returning boards, and * assisting capitalists ’’— 
shall fill a dishonored grave, or expiate in obscurity the un- 
heard-of and almost unnameable crime committed against 
the sovereignty of the American people. 

Because the Democratic paity during the last four years 
has fallen so far below the conceptions and purpose of the 
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American people in 1876, little confidence is felt that it will, 
without the aid of prompting, earnestly uphold the cause of 
civil-service reform. If that party elects its candidate in 
November (as seems eminently probable now) it will have 
for its head, perhaps, the best man in the whole land — 
with the exception, always, of Mr. Tilden, supposing him to 
have the same physical health which Gen. Hancock enjoys — 
for the adoption and carrying out of this or any other 
desirable improvement in administration. Will the party 
support him in such measures? Would that an unhesita- 
ting answer could be given in the affirmative! But it is not 
to be disguised that for a long time past the most constant 
and unfailing trait of the Democratic party has been the 
adoption, after ‘* one chaste moment,’’ of the abuses by 
which its rival has from time to time achieved a fleeting and 
delusive advantage. The Democratic party was of oid the 
party of hard money,— of gold and silver,— and the enemy 
of paper currency. The ‘party of great moral ideas,”’ 
on the plea of necessity, adopted that measure of wholesale 
robbery and confiscation known as the Legal Tender Act ; 
and, after denouncing both the principle and the expediency 
of it for many vears, many calling themselves Democrats 
vehemently opposed the resumption of specie payments, 
thus committing a folly which any child can see now. The 
Democratic party was once in favor of a strictly revenue 
tariff. At this time it is not easy to define its position on 
this head, but many calling themselves Democrats are not 
shocked by the injustice of the tribute levied on labor in 
aid of capital, which is involved in what is called ‘* protec- 
tion,’’ and only a few yet perceive that ‘* protection’’ and 
‘*communism,’’ if not full brothers, are at least cousins- 
german. Not to cite other instances, we have seen the ex~ 
penses of the last three presidential campaigns mainly de- 
frayed, on the Republican side, by forced contributions 
from Federal office-holders. No such resource has been 
available for the Democrats, and therefore as yet they 
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have not been guilty of this particular sin. When they 
obtain possession of the machine, will they hesitate to use 
it for their own behalf? The temptation will be strong; it 
is feared it will prove irresistible. Can we trust those who 
profit by the abuse, to put it away? It would be wellnigh 
as reasonable to expect tipplers to unite in an attempt to 
shut up drinking-saloons as to expect politicians of either 
party to do this. 

Is it expected, then, that this reform can be accomplished 
without the aid, nay, against the opposition, of the party in 
power at any particular time? Not precisely. But it is 
believed that a large number of reflecting men on both sides 
will, as soon as they think of the matter at all, perceive the 
urgent need of the reform and declare emphatically for it ; 
that they will make their influence respected by a display 
of their number and purpose, and that both parties will 
eagerly bid for their support. The reformers will be an 
independent body ; they will support the party which adopts 
their principles, and they can incline the victory to the side 
which they favor. Instead of alliance with them being dis- 
creditable, it will be honorable to the party which enjoys it. 
It will not be lightly contracted. Independents will not fet- 
ter themselves by association, far less by identification, with 
notorious profligates of any party. They will, if they are 
wise, be careful as to the character of those to whose prom- 
ises they listen. Nothing is easier than a resolution declar- 
ing a general love for civil-service reform. Such a declara- 
tion, notwithstanding the indignant protest of the impulsive 
and candid Flanagan, was extorted even from the exemplary 
body which nominated at Chicago the man who, in his letter 
of acceptance, did homage to ‘* the machine.’’ All this is 
idle and worthless. The friends of a pure civil service will 
not satisfy themselves with passing good resolutions, or 
with providing for the publication of appropriate ‘*‘ tracts 
for the times.’’ These are good things in their place ; but 
they are not enough. At this moment there is very little 
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difference in the platforms of the two parties. There is 
contrast enough in their purposes, but the people at large 
pay too little attention to these things. Their interest is 
above all things a pure, honest, accountable, and economi- 
cal administration of the government, and for this the poli- 
ticians either care not at all or ure averse to it. It would 
not be a surprising result if, before the end of twelve 
months after reformers made it plain that they would sup- 
port none but reformers, both parties were disputing as to 
which of the two was the more zealous friend of reform. 
The work of organization need not consume much time. 
Before the next Congress assembles under the new Adminis- 
tration, it may be made to hear and heed the warning of 
the association. A failure to bring forward and support, 
in earnest, « measure for carrying out the purification of the 
civil service will forfeit Independent support at the next 
election ; and it can be made very plain that whosoever fails 
of the support, still more, that whosoever encounters the 
opposition, of the Independents, will be likely to stay at 
home for the time to come. All that politicians really re- 
guire to know is that the Independents are in earnest, and 
are enlisted for the war; that they will disband when their 
work is done; but until then, will do battle with all oppo- 
nents. The hope of this class will be that what the re- 
formers threaten isa mere ephemeral flurry ; that, at furthest, 
it will not be persevered with beyond a very short time, 
and will die of disgust and inanition before the next elec- 
tion. No one will deny that the politicians have some rea- 
son for the calculation. If they are right, the failure of 
the reformers will be ignominious, and full of evil augury. 
If they are wrong, the prospect opening before the eyes of 
those who wish to make our government practically what 
its founders hoped, will be so bright that it will be difficult 
to speak of it in terms which will not seem extravagant ; 
for this reform will assuredly not stand alone. It must and 
will have in its train others hardly less indispensable. 
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Not much trouble will exist as to the terms of the meas- 
ure to be adopted by Congress. The Reformers (it is 
assumed that there will be an organization of them) are 
not few, nor are they wanting in men who have bestowed 
much thought on the subject. Some have already collated 
for our instruction the results of similar efforts in other 
lands. A well-digested scheme can readily be laid before 
both political parties, and the probabilities are that neither 
will dare, this time, to treat it with neglect. But in the in- 
terest of the cause it is almost desirable that one of the 
parties —it does not matter which —should greet it with 
opposition and ridicule ; and it will be still more fortunate 
if the party most numerous at the time should be thus ill- 
advised ; for the sitnificance of the retribution which will 
surely follow will be more striking in such an event, and 
the ultimate triumph of the cause will but be the more as- 
sured. 

These views may seem over-confident. Possibly they are 
so. They are sincerely entertained ; and if the writer cov- 
eted reputation as a far-sighted man, he would wish that 
the prediction may be remembered in the day of its fulfil-, 
ment. It is really believed (the rings are requested not to 
laugh too obstreperously) that if publie attention can 
once be directed to this matter, it will be discovered, per- 
haps to the no small amazement of many, that it really en- 
gages the thoughtful approval of a large majority of our 
people ; and in this there is, in truth, nothing unnatural. A 
very slight degree of attention will satisfy the most careless 
of the existence and malignity of the disease, and no very 
protracted examination of the condition will convince all 
that the remedy is within easy reach; that the people have 
but to stretch out their hands and grasp it. To resolve to be 
cured is to be cured. But the revolution must not, as has 
been said, expend itself in mere words. Those who are in 
favor of it will be weaker than children if they do not re- 
member and apply the lesson conveyed when A®sop’s coun- 
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tryman was told not to pray to Hercules for aid, until he 
had sturdily set his own shoulder to the wheel. Ours is a 
popular government or nothing ; and without the action of 
the people nothing can be done. It is the flattest of all ab- 
surdities to expect that if they abdicate their functions, 
those who rush in to take their place will perform the duty 
which the people have neglected. It is a very trite saying, 
but for all that it must be continually repeated, that we must 
pay the price of vigilance, or fail of free government. 
Whoever abandons to the rings (on either side) the prepa- 
ration of all the tickets ; whoever considers himself bound 
in some incomprehensible way to stick to party nominations, 
and regards it as a crime to declare his choice for some one 
not in favor with the usurping and rapacious men who con- 
trol the primaries ; may tickle his vanity with any conceiv- 
able phrases, but he is really an abject slave. There is 
nothing which would more entirely gratify these rapacious 
and usurping men than that individuals should, without con- 
cert, waste their strength in denouncing the work of the 
ring. No amount of isolated opposition is of any value. 
In order to accomplish anything, the friends of any good 
measure must not only know their own strength, but make 
their enemies see and feel it. Then, and not before, will 
they be respected ; then will their opposition be dreaded, 
and their alliance sought. 

It has been so much more customary for good men to 
abound in good resolutions and in the expression of right- 
eous indignation than to adopt and persevere in a course 
of practical conduct, that, beyond doubt, much skepticism 
will exist as to the vitality of any purpose on the part of 
honest men outside of politics, to effect civil-service reform. 
In the last ten years many things have occurred to encour- 
age this way of thinking. In 1872 a most rare opportunity 
was presented of placing in the front of the party of re- 
form a man whose services and character would have added 
strength and dignity to the cause. The occasion was 
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lamentably thrown away, and in his stead leaders were pro- 
posed, the mention of whose names at once paralyzed all 
friends, and convulsed all enemies with merriment. In 
1876 only one of the parties chose for its leader a man 
identified, by anything real and tangible, with purity of ad- 
ministration. The other party shrank from committing its 
fortunes to any such leadership, but selected in his place 
one who, as far as words could go, left nothing to be de- 
sired. No one doubts, we presume, that the cause of re- 
form would be far less discredited this day, if Mr. Greeley 
had never been spoken of as its representative, and if Mr. 
Hayes had never made and broken his emphatic promises in 
its favor. He has furnished a striking example of the dis- 
regard with which a politician treats his vows, and many 
who indolently believe that he is as honest as the bulk of 
public men are, for his sake, disposed to despair of a fidel- 
ity to pledges which would contrast sharply with his con- 
duct.’ It has been said that a man, by telling a falsehood, 
secures himself from being believed when he deviates into 
the truth. In like manner a member of a class, by his in- 
dividual transgression, brings odium upon the whole body. 
By his own forfeiture of a pledge, he impairs the likelihood 

' History was declared by Lord Bolingbroke to be “philosophy teaching by 
examples.” During the last few years its teaching has been very striking. 
That Mr. Hayes has conscience enough to feel uneasy when he breaks his 
promises, is very clear. That he has cowered abjectly before Conkling and the 
stalwarts, when ordered to break these promises, is equally plain. But he has, 
in a half-hearted, indecisive way, made some feeble efforts to redeem some of 
the promises he made in his letter of acceptance, and it is most exemplary, 
that for this he is treated with the most pitiless contumely by Mr. Conkling. 
That gentleman has lately gone out of his way to express his loathing of the 
treachery (as Ae regards it) which consists in preferring duty to party allegi- 
ance. It was very harsh to treat Mr. Hayes thus. He had crawled submis- 
sively before the dictator. In repeated instances he had done, and is now 
doing, his bidding; but instead of escaping, he has only invited the spurn. 
May all learn from this lesson that if they have any intention to do their duty 
as patriots, they must be single-minded, —they must really make up their 
minds to dispense with the applause, or even the toleration, of the machinists, 


and believe that it is as impossible now as it was in the beginning of our era 
to serve two masters. 
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that any of the class to which he belongs will hereafter be 
trusted. Many persons are disposed to generalize indo- 
lently. They are prone to consider all as politicians who 
take an active part in public affairs ; to attach an uncompli- 
mentary meaning to the word politician, and to depreciate 
all to whom, justly or unjustly, they give this name. A 
rather odd consequence sometimes results from this habit 
of mind. A low estimate is placed on the morality of pub- 
lic men; low expectations are formed of them; they are 
contemptuously denounced, and their shortcomings are 
actually thus extenuated by those who most condemn them. 
It is said that no more could be expected of a politician. 
Any one can see that to entertain such a degrading view of 
public men is a sure way to lower public virtue itself. One 
of the most powerful means of holding to a high standard 
those to whom the performance of honorable duty is com- 
mitted, is to force them to see and feel that honor—the 
approval of mankind—awaits on its conscientious dis- 
charge, and infamy on its violation. To throw away this 
inducement to do right, this deterrent from the wrong, is 
wretchedly foolish ; and those who are guilty of the folly 
may be fairly charged as accomplices in the resulting crime. 
No man is fit for a post of honor who does not feel that the 
opportunity to bear himself worthily in the service of the 
State lays upon him a transcendant obligation ; and Burke 
was guilty of no exaggeration when he declared that the 
performance of every public function should be approached 
in the spirit of the orison, ‘‘ Sursum corda.’’ It is pro- 
verbial that if we give to any class a bad name, the class is 
apt to be lowered so as to deserve the accusation ; and if the 
prevailing sentiment of a community be, that to look for 
public virtue from the only class to which public duties are 
intrusted is as irrational as to expect to gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles, it will not be long before the 
opinion is justified ; for not only will self-respecting private 
men be deterred from becoming members of a class thus 
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decried, but the not self-respecting men, who, under such 
circumstances, seek public life as a private speculation, 
know beforehand, that no generous expectation is formed 
of them, and that, do as they may, they are unlikely to 
have credit for honest convictions. It is all very fine to say 
that patriots should be superior to such discouragements, 
and should do their duty notwithstanding. Perhaps, among 
millions, one or two individuals may be found in every age 
who are thus superior. But in a society where such opin- 
ions prevail these are, to the last degree, unlikely to be se- 
lected for public employment ; while now and always the 
love of praise and the dread of infamy are the most power- 
ful motives to which average men are subject. Deliberately 
to demoralize this large class of mankind, when looking for 
public service at their hands, is inconceivable folly. It is 
no exaggeration to call it a frightful crime. Any one can 
see at a glance that to unsettle the belief of mankind in 
human virtue, and to proclaim to them that as practical men 
they must be prepared to do without it, is a hideous politi- 
cal atheism which the ring, above all others, has a deep in- 
terest in disseminating ; and that is only saying that to the 
rest of the community it should be ‘*a monster of such 
frightful mien’’ as to place it beyond hope of pardon. 
Whoever, having a public duty to perform, so neglects it as 
to unsettle the belief of mankind in the possibility of pub- 
lic virtue, should be to the end of his days attended by the 
indignation of his fellow-men. There should be no for- 
giveness for him. We do not mean that he should be 
hanged or beheaded, but he should be perpetually excluded 
from all opportunity of again betraying public trust. 

With all the difficulties (and we are far from being dis- 
posed to underrate them) which wait upon the performance 
of the task proposed, the enterprise is one rather fitted to 
inspire than todepressa man. We havea good cause. It is 
a cause in which we must have, we shall have, the support of 
all true men as soon as they open their eyes to the fact that 
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an organized effort is making for it. Men cannot fail to see 
that this is ¢heir cause. Unless the natural springs of action 
are palsied, we will have for our allies all who desire pure 
administration ; and who is degraded enough to confess that 
he has no such desire? In other countries, at one time as 
much hag-ridden as we now are, but, it is believed with far 
less vital power to break the spell, the reform has been within 


a few years successfully accomplished. The example is 
priceless ; and, on the other hand, we have the appalling pic- 
ture of the abyss towards which the current is now sweep- 
ing us. It is almost treason to doubt the issue, if we can 
only arrest the attention of our people. The fact that the 
evil is gigantic only the more convinces us that it will not 
be much longer submitted to. Res nolunt dius male admin- 
istrari. It is so plain to the understanding of all whose at- 
tention can be commanded that the alternative to this 
reform is ruin, — black, disgraceful, ignoble ruin, — that it 
is impossible to doubt what the decision will be when the 
choice is referred to the great bulk of the honest, reflecting 
citizens of the country. 

Much ridicule is applied by some of those who live and 
fatten on the present abuses, to the details of any measure 
for their extirpation. One orator lately declared, with 
withering sarcasm, that he put aside as unworthy of notice 
the nonsence of civil-service reform and of competitive ex- 
amination as a test of appointments to the civil service. It 
may disappoint this orator to be told that the friends of. civil- 
service reform care very little, comparatively, for the condi- 
tions which influence appointments. What they do care for 
is, that the applicant when appointed should do his duty ; 
should not be oppressed by demoralizing and illegal exac- 
tions, and should by fixity of tenure be rendered indepen- 
dent of the smiles of the National Executive Committee of 
either party. The only reason which reformers have for 
preferring the test of a competitive examination to any 
other, as a means of ascertaining the qualification of a can- 
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didate for public employment, is an honest belief that, 
though by no means «an infallible test, it is the best we can 
reasonably expect to have. It has been elsewhere declared, 
that to determine the choice amongst the rivals by Jot would 
be a great improvement on existing methods ; but, as above 
said, it is not so much the mode of appointing, as the prac- 
tice by which the conduct of the appointee is swayed, the 
exactions by which he is pillaged, and the slavery to which 
he is reduced by the dread of dismissal, which constitute 
the chief evils of the present system. To the orator whose 
sarcasm is deplored, it may seem acceptable to select as the 
successful candidate for place, not him who best endures the 
test of competition, but him who most completely breaks 
down under it. From the disdainful manner in which he 
treated proficiency shown by such an examination, it is fair 
to conclude that he considered it as something absolutely 
misleading ; and if this conjecture be correct, he will look 
with favor upon a proposal to go in search of truth in a di- 
rection opposite to that indicated by this test. It is impos- 
sible for the friends of reform, as at present advised, to 
think well of such a proposal; but they might perhaps ac- 
quiesce even in it, if they could thereby secure the support 
by the orator, and the great crowd of noisy, unreflecting pol- 
iticians, who think him sincere, of the prime feature of as- 
suring to every employé of the government the certainty 
of holding his place so long as he fairly performs its duties. 

It may be said that so much stress is laid on civil-service 
reform as to indicate a belief that its accomplishment will 
remove all the serious diseases of the body-politic. No 
such idea is entertained. The natural body cannot enjoy 
perfect health unless all its organs perform their functions 
with vigor and harmony. The stomach and bowels must 
be sound ; the lungs must be sound ; the liver must be acute 
and vigorous, and the kidneys must perform their proper 
duty; or disease exists and death will issue. If several 
organs are diseased at the same time (as most frequently 
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happens in the natural as in the political body), we may be 
able to perceive that one of them is in a condition more 
menacing than any other, and it may be the first duty to 
relieve that organ or restore its healthy action. But it 
would be very illogical to conclude that the relief of a dis- 
ordered stomach will of itself bring diseased lungs to a 
healthy condition. At the same time it és true, both in the 
case of the natural and the artificial body, that the cure of 
the last will be rendered more easy — perhaps that the only 
condition of making it possible will be brought about — by 
the relief of the first. — This article is already longer than 
was intended; and though much remains unsaid, nothing 
more can be added now. 


Tuos. T. GantTr. 
Sr. Louts, September 22, 1880. 


A ROMANCE OF DOUBT. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 
LETTER FOURTH. 


M- , July, 1869. 


My Dear Nep: Solitude is a pleasing condition, when 
the mind is filled with entertaining thoughts, or when there 
is some deep question to be considered ; but when the heart 
longs for companionship, and the ideas seek a mode of ex- 
pression, and. the nature pulsates as if impelled by a secret 
fire, then the silence and loneliness of a quiet room act like 
clouds of depression, and melancholy takes possession of 
the soul. Thus I indulge my desire and write out my mon- 
ologue to you, determined to be lonely no longer, or under 
the control of depression. My friends Mr. Graham and 
Miss Alice have been away for some weeks, and I frankly 
admit that their absence has something to do with my rest- 
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lessness and melancholy. They went southward for a pleas- 
ure trip; and although Iam glad that they are enjoying 
themselves, yet I miss their companionship as strongly, and 
am not easily reconciled to my loss. 

I begin to understand that they have become a part of 
mv life, and that my thoughts, pleasures, and all the con- 
siderations of my mind seem to bear a relationship to them. 
When I take up matters of culture, or literary contempla- 
tions, it is with the hope of finding some new truth or a 
bright idea to take to them as a slight token of my constant 
remembrance. They are the inhabitants of my little world 
of heart-friends, and are endeared to me in a thousand 
ways. During my walks through the city, I observe the 


many pictures of human life which are everywhere repre- 
sented. The outline is of sorrow, and the dark background 
of misery; while the sweet contrasts of good nature and 
the innocence of childhood fill in the softer and brighter 
colors. The old man with his wrinkled face, the weary 
shop-girl, the tired clerk, the pale and sickly-looking sewing 


woman, the wealthy banker, the lame beggar, the merry 


school-boy, the fashionable lady, the sister of charity in her 
sombre robes, and the hard-working mechanic, make the 
figures of the panorama. As I note the different groups, 
and try to learn the lessons of life which are written in their 
faces, heard in their voices, and seen in their acts, I classify 
and divide the various significations, and treasure up the 
better influences to bear to Miss Alice. Then at evening- 
time when I take up my books, and try to read some of the 
works that accord with my taste, a theory, or a new fact, a 
bright expression, or an elevating sentiment will single itself 
awiy from its connections, and memory seeks to retain it 
for the gentle friend. Thus in all my duties and contem- 
plations some suggestion will indicate itself, and my friends 
seem to be with me in thought. Yet as these remembrances 
come they bring with them the knowledge that a separation 
has to be experienced, and tell me there is a lovely home on 
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the pretty road to B—, but that it is closed and empty. 
If new joys could take the places of lost pleasures, there 
would be no void in the life and no loneliness in the heart. 
Yet one could never find a treasure great enough or a hap- 
piness bright enough to fill the places made vacant by the 
absent friends. The little faded flower that was pressed 
into the hand at the parting hour, has a sweeter influence 
about it than is contained in the gentle fragrance of the 
fresh buds that have bloomed to-day. Memory’s pictures 
are identities that live on with us in spiritual presence. 

. * * * * a * 

Ten days ‘ater. 

It is over a week since I began this letter, dear Ned, and 
so much has happened to me since then, that I feel as if the 
continuation is being written by another man. As you read 
on you will understand it all, for as you have been my 
friend of friends for so many years, I cannot keep anything 
away from you now. You will be so glad with me in my 
joy, and enter into my feelings of sincere contentment, with 
such a delicate understanding, that it will add to my happi- 
ness to know that you partake of it with me. 

A few days since, my friends returned, and the news of 
their safe arrival soon reached me. I went at once to see 
them,—and now, Ned, bear with me kindly, for I write 
upon a subject so dear and near to me that I may only talk 
of it in a broken kind of a way. 

When I entered the little parlor I found Miss Alice 
there alone, and she came quickly forward to greet me, ex- 
tending her hand in welcome, and expressed her pleasure at 
being home again, in such sweet and earnest words that 
they thrilled me with a delight that I had never experienced 
in my life before. As for me, I was nearly dumb, and as I 
took her little hand in mine, a feeling of an unknown char- 
acter came over me, and a joy so deep filled my heart that 
I could hardly find words with which to manifest my happi- 
ness at meeting her again. As I stood there and held her 
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hand for that instant of welcoming greeting, I felt as if I 
could never let her go away again, for I realized that she 
was dearer to me than my own life. It was as if a great 
light had fallen upon my pathway, and I stood bewildered 
by its bright radiance and charmed with its wondrous 
beauty, and yet longing for a power strong enough to re- 
tain it forever with me. In some way, — how, I know not, 
but in a few foolish yet fond little words, —I told her how 
dear she was to me, and that I loved her. 

She looked up into my face, and I think she read there all 
the great thought of my soul, which no spoken language 
could picture, for she dropped her eyes as if half startled ; 
and yet with a sweet smile of tender emotion she placed 
both her hands in mine, and said, so softly and yet so earn- 
estly, ** I am so glad that you love me.’ —I can not tell 
you any more, Ned, but I know there was a tear in my eye 
when my heart sent silent prayers of thankfulness to 
Heaven for the great blessing that had come to me. The 
mating of two hearts is too solemn and sacred a scene for 
even a treasured friend to witness. 

I have read of romances and listened to sentiments which 
were filled with love-words, and wondered at them, neither 
approving nor condemning; but now I realize that there is 
a great feeling which takes possession of the soul, and be- 
fore its power the nature bends. Yes, love is « power, and 
to its influence the heart vibrates in harmony, and the brain 
moves in sweet thoughts of beauty. Life possesses an 
added charm and everything gives forth a new meaning. 
All human manifestations of progress, culture, and fellow- 


kindliness seem to proceed from this central vitalizing force, 
and indeed identity itself seems to depend upon it for its 
very consciousness. For what is a man without his loves? 


and what treasures would the memory contain unless it 
were filled with the great harvests of fond recollections? In 
the thought of home, mother, wife, and the dear ones, the 
man finds his own heart, and realizes that he is as nothing 
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without others. Love is the mirror which shows a man his 
own soul, 

During the long conversation which followed, Miss Alice 
gave me many sweet indications of her affection, and it 
seems that the little separation which came between us was 
the very key which unlocked our hearts, and told us how 
dear we were to each other. I honored her for talking to 
me about her father, and for requesting me to go to him 
and tell him how matters stood between us, ‘‘ and,’’ she 
added with earnestness, ** our home must be always his, for 
a happiness can never be complete unless it is shared by all 
the loved ones of the heart.’’ 

I went to Mr. Graham; and I must try to write what I 
recollect of his remarks, for the vail was lifted for a mo- 
ment, and the real man came out in all his true nobility. 

‘* This is a solemn hour for a father, Mr. Arthur,’’ he 
said kindly, ** and also a momentous time for a lover; and 
having stood in your position, 1 know your solicitude, but 
I realize for the first time how my dear wife’s father must 
have felt when I stood before him, with a like request upon 
my trembling lips. This hour I knew must come, for in 
the circlet of time the old questions become the new, and 
yet I stand alone to answer them. The happiness of my 
daughter has been the strong tie that has kept me earth- 
bound for all the years since my wife passed away, and my 
child’s welfare and education have been my deepest consid- 
erations. I see you love her, Mr. Arthur, and I have a 
high regard for your honor as a gentleman. As you know 
my daughter, you can imagine what her mother was to me, 
and how her memory is endeared to me in the most tender 
ways. Did she stand by me now to aid me in this delicate 
consideration, I should act more wisely. I cannot say no, 
Mr. Arthur, and still yes comes like a sad word that is 
wrung from the heart. For our little home has been happy, 
and Alice is all I have in this world.”’ 

I remarked as gently and delicately as I could, ‘* that 
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I had no wish to destroy the tender relationship which ex- 
isted between them, or to take Miss Alice away from him, 
and also expressed his daughter’s desire, which accorded 
with mine, that he would make our home his own. Then 
he remarked that some men when they had lost their wives 
filled up the vacant places with others. 

‘s But it is a different matter with me, Mr. Arthur,’’ he 
said. ‘* My memory is rich in the fond recollections of my 
dear companion, and when I realize how she mated her 
thoughts with mine, and how her delicate understanding 
took in the deeper shades of meaning which passed through 
the soul, and how she entered into all the relations of my 
life, giving me cheer, comfort, and noble advice, and filled 
the place of wife and mother, I know that there can never 
be another to take her honored place. I took up the bur- 
dens of life sadly, and without much courage, after she had 
gone; but I have been growing stronger each year in the 
hope —and more than hope, in the precious belief — that 
somewhere in the brighter world she is waiting for me. 
To me, love has been a heaven-guide, and I have been 
pressing humbly on to overtake the dear mate, who has but 
gone before; sometimes falling, often discouraged, and 
feeling many times that the duties of life were hard and 
long, but yet always going on. 

‘*T am quite an old man, Mr. Arthur, and have tasted of 
life at its many springs, and have learned the bitter and 
sweet lessons of experience, while I have studied the rela- 
tionships of the various undertakings, enterprises, and 
governments of this age: and yet I give this as my calm con- 
clusion, that love, in its largest sense, when it includes God 
and man, is the one great solvent that binds the world of 
matter to the spiritual existence beyond. A love that is 
pure and noble, leaves beautiful lessons upon the earth, and 
is ever reaching upward into the atmosphere of perfect 
truth for its refreshment and means of growth. If the 
Christian world would stop their endless discussions about 
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theological dogmas, and let the influence of this heavenly 
power of love be reflected in their acts, words, and thoughts, 
no one would say that the spirit was dead or sleeping, for 
its presence would be manifest. The true life is one of love ; 
a love of the good, the beautiful, the pure, and the true, — 
for life means loving. 

‘* Pardon my musings, Mr. Arthur, and allow me to say a 
few words about the holy bond you would form with my 
daughter. The care and protection of « gentle and delicate 
woman bring with them much responsibility. It is some- 
thing that should command the most earnest consideration 
on the part of the man, for it is a matter of weighty im- 
portance. We are not watchful and careful enough of the 
delicate sensibilities of the gentle sex. They have a finer 
and more complex organization than ours, and are gifted 
with more acute perceptions; and their extreme sensitive- 
ness makes them more liable to receive the various influ- 
ences that are in the conditions and elements of their 


surroundings. That which a man may hardly notice, may 
bring pain or joy toa woman. Their intuitions are laden 
with impressions which bear powerful influences, and we 


may often find them saddened or perplexed when there is 
no sign of danger that we can note. At such times, when 
every chord in their nature is vibrating with a hidden emo- 
tion, it is the duty of the man to come with his stronger 
influences, and with understanding sympathy help and 
encourage them. When danger becomes a reality, we find 
them strong, heroic, and most noble, with a faith, a hope, 
and a courage that far surpass ours. Then the little hand 
that clasps one’s own gives us a new strength, and we find 
the delicate companion has become the leader in the conflict. 
If their reasoning faculties do not take in the wider ranges of 
thought, yet their more delicate perceptions often lead them 
to more correct observations upon the important relations 
of life. A man acts wisely who listens kindly and thought- 
fully to the intuitive gleanings of his gentle help-mate. 
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Man builds the city, but a woman forms the home. The 
man gathers the harvests of the earth, but a woman’s faith 
points out the road to Heaven. In giving my daughter to 
you, Mr. Arthur, I place in your keeping her happiness, 
and the development of her mind and soul. Think what a 
delicate flower you have to watch over, to love, and to pro- 
tect, and be so kind to her that her life may grow in beauty, 
in worth, and in womanly power, — that she may take home 
to her Father in Heaven the fruits of a well-spent exist- 
ence.”” 

I was so impressed with his kindness and the warmth 
of his truthful words, that I could only take his hand in 
silence as a token of my sincere respect and thankfulness. 
If love can teach me, I shall learn the way to watch over 
her and care for her fondly and thoughtfully. Life is just 
opening its fair horizon, and its usefulness is just becoming 
manifest, and only beauty pictures my heartfelt happiness. 
And, we are to be married. — I have requested Miss Alice 
to write you a little postscript, for 1 have told her all about 


you, and she both honors and admires you. With kind 
wishes, andin great joy, I remain, always your friend, 
Hueu ArruHur. 


[In postscript. | 


My Dear Frienp: May I use the honored and good old 
name of friend, if I try to win your kindly regard and friend- 
ship? Hugh asked me to add a line to his letter; and as I 
know you are the one companion who has been near to him 
during the lonely years of his life, I push aside the formality 
of social regulations, and speak one or two words of kindly 
greeting. 

The happiness that has bloomed for me is a very great 
one, and the tender feeling of heartfelt joy pulsates in 
thankful little murmurs of praise and song. Yet I am 
earnest in my hopes and in my thoughts, and I shall try, 
with all the strength of my young nature, to be a true help- 
mate to Hugh. A girl may have her impulses and her 
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longings, and the warm imagination of youth may weave 
glowing pictures of beauty, promise, and pleasure, and yet 
there is a stronger feeling that lifts up her soul into a calmer 
and purer air, and she realizes that duty should clasp hands 
with joy, and that the life-work must be in harmony with 
her love. 

So, I am going to try to be a good little wife to Hugh, 
and the morning prayer and the evening thanksgiving shall 
breathe out a call to Heaven for help and guidance. 

And will you not trust your friend’s happiness to me, and 
learn to like me a little for his sake? 

I am, —if you will have it so, — your friend, 

ALICE GRAHAM. 


FRANCESCA EVELYN: AN IDYL OF NEW ITALY. 
Cuaprer III. 


‘* He looked at her as a lover can; 
She looked at him as when one awakes. 
The past was a dream, and her life began.” 


Faithful to the new life; not unfaithful to the old. As 
she looked out now with eyes shining through tears into the 
heart of this kindly Nature, which, never forgetting, re- 
turns every night to the stars and the shadow, and every 
day to the sunshine, bringing up out of all rotten and dead 
and off-cast things new forms of life and beauty, she 
thought that the human heart, throbbing and yearning after 
its lost, could do no less. Divine love, which is the centre 
of all vital forces in nature, was working the selfsame 


miracle of tenderness in all the spiritual processes of regen- 
eration, resurrection, and heavenly life. 

Even should her old earnestness of love grow into that 
sympathetic pity which all lower beings, all lives in need or 
sorrow, may ask of compassionate hearts, he should never 
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ask of hers in vain. So far as she might, she would be 
true to it thus forever. She took in a fixed persistence of 
resolve her memory of him, with all its pain and weakness, 
deep into her soul to live and grow there forever— to 
change, perhaps, but to endure always. 

Such a thought gave the luminous smile to her mouth 
and the soft light to her dark eyes, which did not forget 
anything of the past, but forgave and pitied all —as later 
in the morning she went down the long avenue under the 
ilex trees for a walk. The odors of lemon and orange 
blossoms were in the air, and the lilac heather of the Med- 
iterranean shores was blooming under her feet. By the 
meadow bars which she passed two little twin red calves lay 
close together, and lifted their pretty heads and looked at 
her out of their liquid, innocent brown eyes with mute and 
placid wonder. The path which she had taken changed its 
course here, and she wound along a hill covered with vines 
around its base, but near the summit rose the stately stone- 
pines of Italy, and one mighty oak, which looked as if it 
carried centuries of growth in its great breast. The few 
fishermen lounging beside their boats on the shore looked 
up admiringly as Francesca passed by, and watched for a 
while her swift motions and graceful form as she turned 
into the hill-path until she disappeared from their view among 
the pines. 

One of Francesca’s favorite places of resort was this old 
oak tree, with its broad leafy boughs and rugged trunk, and 
bizarre, twisted knots of broken limbs, wrenched by many 
a storm, near the top. The lower branches were so thickly 
covered with foliage that no sun that ever shone in golden 
glory, no white splendor of the moon, ever left anything 
but a cool, dark mass of shad underneath them. The 
black acorns fell in handfuls from the oak and thickly 
strewed the ground, and flocks of pigeons cooed and 
whirred past with swift wings when they came to feast on 
them. The still and transparent waters of the stream that 
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rose near looked dark and glassy under the overhanging 
shadows of the trees there, and whenever the days grew 
long and sultry, Francesca’s thoughts turned to this place 
for images of coolness and rest. 

She followed the stream a little further to a low, open 
grotto, where the sudden leap of the dark water made it 
foam with white flying spray, and glitter and shine over 
the polished pebbles, white and gold colored under- 
neath. Along the sides of the rock a green vine fell like 
a fountain of verdure, down and across, from ledge to 
ledge, interlacing and overlapping leaf with leaf in curiously 
notched edges, hanging in such thick, long masses that 
when the wind began to stir among its myriads of smaller 
vines and innumerable leaves, it waved here and there 
like a floating tapestry. Reflected again in the water below, 
it seemed to grow far into the liquid sphere with the same 
luxuriance and motion, blooming and throwing new ten- 
drils and leaves out on every side, as if it could never 
know winter. 

The young girl sat down here and looked into the sparkling 
waters. She had forgotten how long, until she heard an 
unfamiliar voice singing ina full, rich baritone below her 
some ritornello, or peasant song. The voice made a differ- 
ent impression upon her from any she had ever heard be- 
fore — not from its musical power, though this was beyond 
the average, but from its seeming, if one might use such a 
figure of speech, full of sunshine and infused with a 
mellow tone of light and richness of color. 

As she was thinking how one must borrow from one art 
to express the fullness of another, the singer appeared in 
sight. He was a young man, of probably twenty-five years, 
whose auburn hair and richly colored brown eyes, com- 
plexion slightly burned by the sun, and bright, smiling lips, 
seemed also to be full of a rich sunshiny glow of color. 
When he saw her, he approached her with a bow, and glanc- 
ing at her now ungloved hand, for she had been idly hold- 
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ing it in the spray and falling drops of water, said in a 
pleasant tone : — 

‘* Pardon me, Miss Evelyn, but have you not lost some- 
thing?’”’ 

‘* No,’”’ she replied, in surprise. 

‘*No!’’ He looked amused for an instant and then 
handed her the onyx ring, glancing at the mark upon her 
finger. 

She thanked him courteously. ‘‘I had not perceived 
that it was gone; but few people would have noticed so 
quickly that I had none,”’ she added in surprise, almost for- 
getting that it was a stranger to whom she spoke. 

He smiled. ‘*I found your ring last night by moonlight 
among the pebbles down there, as I alighted here to drink | 
at the fountain. My driver tells me it is a fortunate foun- 
tain for those who drink here first on their arrival at 
Fiorillo.”’ 

He said this with a half-laughing light in his eyes, and, 
instead of going on, stood quietly, with no air of hesita- 


tion, but simply as if awaiting the young lady’s next move- 
ment. Francisca looked up at him with a little glance of 
wonder. 


‘* You left the hotel early, did you not? Then I have 
pleasant news for you. Your father has returned.’’ 

‘*My father!’’ She started up with a glad exclamation, 
a new light flashing into her eyes and face. 

He moved slightly aside from the path, then paused as if 
moved by a sudden impulse, and said, with a very winning 
smile : — 

** May I not have the pleasure of walking with you back, 
Miss Evelyn? Iam your father’s friend.’’ 

She looked into his face with an expression of the most 
perfect frankness and delicious shyness blended together 
that ever won the heart of a man, and acquiesced. It was 
the peculiar charm of hers, as of most lovely brown eyes, 
that they spoke with such diverse meanings at once, with an 
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openness that seemed to hold nothing back, and a sugges- 
tion all the while of some secret sweetness still unrevealed. 
They were eyes that set you dreaming of the soul within 
them. 

She noticed that his walk was quick, springing, unlike most 
people’s, and that every motion was light, strong, and direct. 
One could not imagine indecision or failure, for he reminded 
you of a young Greex who, with equal ease, might win a 
running or wrestling match, solve a mathematical problem, 
and melt his audience into tears with the eloquence of his 
flashing words and the matchless sweetness of his tones. 

‘* Since I know your name, Miss Evelyn,’’ he resumed, 
‘*it is fair —is it not? —that you should know mine.’’ 

She looked up with so bright and sudden a glance that 
he stopped short. 

‘* What is it?’’ he asked, amused. ‘‘Do you know?’’ 

‘*One name, perhaps,’’ she hesitated a little. ‘* It is 
‘John,’ and you arrived late last night.”’ 

‘¢ Yes; and the rest?’’ 

‘*I do not know the rest. I heard some one call you 
John late in the night, and heard the bustle of the servants 
bringing trunks up the stairs.”’ 

‘*Were you wakened by it? I am sorry. It was my 
adopted sister, Ursula, who came into the hall to meet me. 
I am ‘ Dr. John Page,’ Miss Evelyn,’’ with another bow. 

He was her father’s hero then! She started, remember- 
ing her thoughts of him that morning, and then, thinking 
of his generosity and daring and unselfish kindness, she 
held out her hand to him, and welcomed him with a sudden 
warmth that seemed to please him. 

As they crossed the brow of the hill the statue on the 
parapet came in sight, and Francesca noticed that some- 
thing dark seemed to rest against it above the base. 

‘*Can that be a human being yonder?’’ she asked, point- 
ing towards it. 

‘*No—a shadow. It is too high — low as it looks from 
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here — for a person. Don’t you see that the wall is broken 
on the other side, and its jagged outline is thrown against 
it? It is curious that almost all shadows take some human 
likeness, though in a grotesque and capricious form.”’ 

‘*T have noticed that in mountains; their outlines very 
often resemble a giant lying asleep with his arms folded on 
his breast. Rocks and old trees and stumps of trees some- 
times look like human figures. I remember a picture by 
Bewick —** The Superstitious Dog ’’— which always amused 
me when I wasachild. The dog has passed in the twilight 
by the uprooted trunk of a tree, and the roots, spreading 
wildly in every direction, have so much the air of a hideous 
figure about to spring at him that the dog bristles, growls, 
and is afraid to come nearer.’’ 

‘* The shadow yonder is losing its hnman resemblance as 
we come nearer,’’ he remarked presently. 

‘* There is a blind officer,’’ said Francesca, ‘*who some- 
times sits in the sunshine near the parapet, and at first I 
thought it might be he. I have never seen him or heard his 
name, but I often think of him. There is such infinite sad- 
ness in such a darkness existing here in this land of sun- 
shine and flowers.”’ 

‘‘ The blind have more pleasures than we realize,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘+ They feel the sunshine more vividly than we, and 
their hearing is a second sight. I knew a boy who could 
count every bird in a flock of pigeons that flew over his 
head only by the sounds of their wings. Yet it must be a 
great sorrow always.”’ 

Great as it was, it already seemed lighter from his sunny 
way of speaking. The glow about his face, and the ringing, 
joyous voice, gave a brightness to every theme he touched. 
It pleased Francesca — already prepossessed in favor of her 
father’s friend,— for hers was a kindred nature, which 
loved, and turned quickly towards, the light. 

‘¢ Your father is coming to meet you, Miss Evelyn,’’ and 
Dr. Page pointed out a figure approaching them in the dis- 
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tance. Francesca watched it, first uncertain, hoping, and 
then, with a lovely smile of recognition, as the portly out- 
line and kindly face of the old gentleman came fully in 
view, she ran swiftly to meet him. 

Dr. Page smiled brightly as he looked at her delight. 
He had been so long isolated from natural ties of kinship 
and affection that they wore a deeper loveliness to him than 
to those who have lived wholly in the home atmosphere. 


[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


DORIS AND AMIDON. 


In days Arcadian, when fleecy flocks 
Were shepherded by noble youth and maid, 
And from the verdant slope, or winding glade, 
All day the liquid pipe, by lovers played, 
Was wont to echo in the listening rocks, 
Fair Doris answered plaintive Amidon, 
And blushed and trembled in the silences! 
Still he came not; her snowy charge fed on, 
Free as the fancies of the shepherdess. 
Nor did she heed, when, like a ripple’s rim, 
The outskirts of the flock grew small and dim; 
To her, with pensive eyelids pointing down, 
’T was but the swelling of her snowy gown, 
Enticed by breezes of the laughing lea, 
And spreading in pursuit from slope to sea! 
Forgotten by her hand, the slender crook 
Lay in the grass, and vexed the gurgling brook. 
Now coyly gazing with impassioned look 
Toward the dim hill of loved Amidon: 
Now, fearful of his keen eye, bending down 
Her lovely face, and wondrous sweet and low 
Coaxing the mellow flute with lip of snow, 
The patient shepherdess, from morn till night, 
Sent forth her spirit to the distant height, 
Or sang, in sweet refrain : — 
“* Faint heart must know 
The quenched star gathers light.” 
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Il. 


Morn in Arcadian beauty tripped the air, 
And flute of lover woke the slumbering fair. 
Doris with ardor listened for the strain, 
Supremely passionate with love and pain; 

It swept no more across the valley's breast, 
Dying away in echoes of unrest. 

Hushed was the plaintive pipe of Amidon, 
And Doris thought the sunlight wept between 
Her hill and his, so dimly was it seen, 

Liquid, and swimming slowly up and down! 
Then bitterly she breathed upon the reed 

The strain of sadness Amidon had taught; 
And every note, as ’twere a falling bead, 

By her desirous lip was clearly wrought. 

And she did listen, with one longing ear 

To eastward, and the other toward the west, 
So delicately poised that she could hear 

The pent heart clamoring hotly in her breast. 
No answer! and once more she raised the pipe, 
And swept the keys with fingers round and ripe. 
Echo on sandal’d foot disconso‘ate 

Came stealing back, and fainted for her mate! 
No far-off strain was heard from vale or hill; 
The plaintive pipe of Amidon was still. 


Itt. 


As evening shadows drew about the earth, 

The mourning shepherdess rose up and said, — 
‘* Why faint with idle tears? I will go forth 
And seek his footsteps in the wintry North; 
Yea, on his wind-swept grave will lay my head, 
And sleep with Amidon, if he is dead!” 


Her flowing robe she girt about her waist, 

And bravely the Auroral flashes fuced. 
“Sorrow,” she murmured, ‘seeks the eternal snow! ”’ 
Upon the pipe she leaned with breathings low, 
And her sad spirit filled the reed with woe. 

The unforgotten strain, from morn till night, 
Now soft, now loud, fell from her fingers white, 
Until the plaintive notes reiterate 

Became the soul and accent of her fate. 

And oft she dreamed, when wearied unto sleep, 
That, as she piped, the well-known answer came. 
Then she would start, and call her lover’s name, 
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And stretch her hands into the silence deep, 
And pierce the darkness with a gaze of flame. 


As down the valleys, when the night was still, 
The good folk heard the plaint of Doris float, 
They said, “It is the widowed pigeon’s note! 
She seeks her ghostly mate along the hill,” 
And straightway, at that sign of boding ill, 
The fires were covered, and the candle’s flame 
Fell from the windows like a dash of rain! 


IV. 


So wandered Doris. And one morn she found 
A fleecy carpet on the frozen ground. 

Then in her heart these words of comfort rose, — 
“‘ True love leaves footprints wheresoe’er it goes, 
Deep in the sward, but deeper in the snows!” 
That day her pipe rung shrill across the land; 
But often, too, she stopped, and listened long, 
If some faint note might cross the crystal air. 
Alas! dead silence met her everywhere ; 

Its shroud, stirred not by even a thrush’s song, 
Close gathered at the throat with frosty hand. 


And now it was the seventh day of snow, 
And Doris was benumbed with dreadful cold; 
The pipe, her frosty lip refused to blow, 
Scarce in her nerveless fingers could she hold; 
Her cheek was pallid, and her once bright eye 
Sought but a sheltered place, where she might die, 
When, suddenly, upon her failing ear 
The pipe of Amidon fell loud and clear! 
“Tt is a dream,”’ she murmured, sinking down, — 
“A sweet delusion, my last pang to drown. 
It comes from loved Arcadia, to cheer 
My lonely death-hour on this trackless mere.”’ 
She closed her eyes: but nearer, clearer still, 
The strain of sweetness swept across the snow, — 
Not plaintive, as of old, but earnest now, 
And ringing with a wild and sturdy will 
Along the footsteps of the fainting maid, 
Now staggering on, and now in weakness stayed. 
The dying Doris smiled — 

**Pipe on!”’ she said; 
“T lay me down in my last dreamful bed. 
So long, oh Amidon! I’ve followed thee, 
*Tis sweet to funcy thou art following me!” 
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She fell asleep; but ere her heart was chill, 
Came Amidon, with footsteps swift and still. 
He knelt, and caught her to his bounding breast, — 
“Wake, Doris, wake!” he cried. ‘In love is rest!”’ 
She stirred not, yet the smile upon her face 

Faded no whit, nor lost a line of grace. 

“She is not —dead?”’ he cried, with sudden fear. 
“Doris, sweet Love ! ’tis I, —’tis 1 am here. 

Look once upon my face, one word bestow, 

Then sleep, my breast thy pillow from the snow!”’ 
Still was she dumb; and on her marble face 

The biting snow-flakes fell, and melted not. 

Wild winds of night swept round the dreary place, 
And rose upon their screaming skirts, and fought! 
Then in the gathering drift groped Amidon, 

And from its depth the pipe of Doris drew; 

Straight through the reed the bitter snow he blew, 
And breathed a death-dirge o’er the slumbering one. 
Fierce beat the blast against the lover’s face; 

Softly the snow enwrapped the maiden’s grace, 

But ever, in the pauses of the storm, 

Was heard the requiem o’er that lovely form; 

And weirder than the shrieking wraiths of snow 

Was the pale lover, with the pipe of wo. 





And still, of nights, the wondering Northmen say, 
Sits there upon a hillock, lone and gray, 
A piper, with a gruesome pipe and dread; 
And ever, as he pipes, he droops his head, 
Till in a gurgle dies the dirge away, 
And on the hillock lies the piper — dead. 
PavuL Pastnor. 


JOHN McCULLOUGH. 
[ConcLUDED.] 


As Spartacus, in the ‘*‘ Gladiator,’’ he easily rises to the 
full height of the situation, such as it is ; but it must be con- 
fessed that it is a great pity to see so much splendid energy 
wasted on so feeble a literary production. ‘+ Dr. Bird’s 
great prize-play,’’ as it is called on the play-bills, is really 
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a very poor piece, without, strictly speaking, any plot or 
development of either characters or events, and in spite of 
a few picturesque and dramatic situations, would be insuffer- 
ably tiresome without a Spartacus such as it was my good 
fortune to see. Plays of this kind seem still to exercise 
great ‘* drawing’’ power over the public at large, but the 
sooner they are dropped from the repertoire of such artists 
as McCullough the better will it be for the more cultivated 
spectators as well as the higher reputation of the actor. 
Much, too, is to be said against Damon and Virginius, though 
they are, on the whole, far worthier of McCullough’s powers, 
and invested by him with all the tenderness and pathos, the 
grace, beauty, and strength, with which it is possible to 
round out and elevate figures drawn by no very strong or 
steady hands. In both plays the heroic manhood of the 
characters is stunted and weakened by that sickly sentimen- 
talism with which it is the miserable fashion of us moderns 
to mar and dilute even the grand, stern facts of history. 
More especially in Virginius, for here the author has com- 
mitted the unpardonable mistake of making his hero go 
mad after the accomplishment of his act; a mistake that 
not only violates historical fact (negative fact, at least, for 
Livy, the chief authority for this story, has nothing to say 
on the subject), but, far worse than that, poetic and es- 
thetic truth, — all correct conceptions of the antique char- 
acter. No Roman with a soul sublime enough — it is, of 
course, more than probable that even in the great days of the 
republic such men were not found at every street-corner — 
to do such a deed of despair would afterwards have lost his 
reason over it. While they had as full a sense of the beauty 
and dignity of existence, as firm and deep a hold upon life 
as we can possibly have, the ancients did not, to put it into 
a homely but expressive phrase, ‘‘ make such a fuss and 
fluster about death, did not groan and whimper over the in- 
evitable fact, as we moderns, in spite of our Christian con- 
victions of life everlasting, to our eternal shame be it 
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said,—are wonttodo. If it be objected that this uncompro- 
mising spirit, this iron will, and such deeds of heroism are no 
longer understood in our day, that we must have our feel- 
ings wrought upon by an exhibition of the softer senti- 
ments, why, so much the worse for this enervated age, for 
all of us, who have no sympathy with those who fell upon 
their swords when freedom and honor were lost, but are for 
our part quite ready to take an anesthetic to have a tooth 
drawn ; would rather, in a word, be ‘* a live cur than a dead 
lion,’’ as some one has well expressed it! In his conception 
and rendering of the true antique spirit, McCullough shows 
far deeper insight and finer tact than any dramatic writer with 
whom I am acquainted, — the ** one immortal’’ always ex- 
cepted, whose name can scarcely be spoken without reverence, 
and to whose gigantic intellect all other minds seem but like 
feeble will-o’-the-wisps to the ‘‘ fire of heaven.’’ MeCul- 
lough’s intuitions indeed are unerring, and, with very few 
exceptions, exquisitely artistic; nay, another New York 
critic, who, ** Bohemian ”’ though he is, always somewhere 
in his sparkling flashes of esprit ** hits the nail on the head,’’ 
has said of him that he is ** greater by instinct than by intel- 
lect.” I have not, for my part, any fault to find with an 
intellect that grasps and masters all the depths and subtle- 
ties of Shakespeare ; but, even were the charge true to its 
fullest possible extent, there would be in it nothing to de- 
tract from the merit of an artist. For, after all, instinct is 
but a lower kind of inspiration, — perhaps, indeed, it might 
be called the basis of all inspiration, — full of that half-un- 
conscious outreaching after, that striking in the dark at, the 
one true and correct thing, that yet never misses its aim nor 
fails of its purpose. Instinct is to the intellect — that 
sterile force that, left to itself, has never yet achieved 
anything worthy of immortality, though some brilliant 
minds of our own day have attempted to palm it off for genius 
both upon themselves and the world — what the sun’s invis- 
ible radiations of heat, now acknowledged to be by far the 
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most powerful influence, are to his visible rays of light. 
What the true dramatic instinct is, — how it makes words 
that look dry and commonplace enough start from the bar- 
ren page glowing with life and color, and illumined as it 
were with an inward fire, — is, I believe, something quite 
beyond the ken and comprehension of ordinary mortals. 
Without it, no one attempting to act can ever hope to be 
more than a puppet; gifted with it, there is no reason why 
an actor should not rise to the highest pinnacle of his art. 
To be convinced that McCullough possesses that gift to the 
last degree, is indeed to the purple born, it is only necessary 
to see him. Nay, we must credit him with far more than 
mere instinct. Whoever has marked how, in ** Othello ’”’ 
(having seen him in that play but once, some years ago, and 
under unfavorable circumstances, I cannot speak of his per- 
formance at length), when the demon Jago, after instilling 
the first drops of corroding poison into the Moor’s soul, 
says, ‘*I see this hath a little dashed your spirits,’’ he 
raises his arms and presses his hands on the top of his head 
with a movement that indicates both despair and the forcible 
repression of it, while with a sinking voice he repeats the 
words, ** Not a jot! not a jot! not a jot!’’ or in ‘ Corio- 
lanus,’’ after the patrician has been at last brought to sue for 
the suffrages of the despised populace, and half draws down 
his robe, beginning, ** 1 have some wounds to show you ;”’ 
whoever has noted with what a magnificent gesture of defiant 
scorn, and revolting, unconquerable pride, he snatches the 
garment back to him, and ends, after a momentary pause, 
‘¢ which shall be yours in private ;’’ or, in the last act of the 
‘¢ Fall of Tarquin,’’ has seen the nervous movement of the 
hand in the otherwise immovable figure of the consul when the 
prisoner is first brought out, and heard (if indeed for his 
own tears he could still see or hear anything) the merely 
whispered word, ‘‘ forever! ’’ uttered with face and arms 
uplifted to heaven, when he takes an eternal farewell of his 
son ; or the way in which in the lines, ** The sovereign mag- 
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istrate of injured Rome condemns a crime thy father’s 
bleeding heart forgives,’’ the forcibly steadied voice 
‘* shivers’’ into a kind of sob on the word ‘ forgives,’’ — 
will acknowledge that these are inspired moments (I have 
mentioned but very few from among a great many), touches 
of dramatic genius that have certainly never been surpassed 
in this country. The faculty of thus conceiving and repro- 
ducing a character requires so intimate an entering into, so 
complete an identification with the heart and soul of an- 
other, that, like the art of translation, it ranks but one 
degree below the original creative power of the poet him- 
self. This spark of the ‘gift divine’? McCullough pos- 
sesses so fully that, from his first ‘step upon the stage to the 
moment when he leaves it for the last time, he does not act, 
he zs the assumed character. As with every great dramatic 
artist, all his words and gestures radiate, as it were, from 
one large, firmly grasped, thoroughly mastered central 
idea, flow from it as naturally as blood does from the heart 
that sets it in motion; so that all the details and minor 
points of his acting become of comparatively little impor- 
tance, and might vary as they please, so long as we feel 
assured that all are informed by the same unchangeable 
spirit. All those minor points, however, are always on a 
broad, noble scale. Here is not a trace of nervous restless- 
ness, of a small, over-done ‘‘ by-play’’ of hands, feet, or 
limbs, and we cannot but find an intense satisfaction in the 
grand way in which the actor dares to turn his back on the 
audience, or to stand quite immovable, save for the ever ex- 
pressive eye, for moments at a time. 

If there is little, very little, to be said as an offset to these 
high and highest excellences, there are yet a few shadows 
on the bright picture that I cannot pass over in entire 
silence. When McCullough condescends (and perhaps I 
might as well use the word without the prefix!) to act 
Coriolanus in a setting that makes a sort of spectacular 
show and ‘popular attraction’’ of it, and what with its 
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splendid pageant of a Roman triumph, real horses, a blaz- 
ing funeral pile, etc., etc., reminds one of the gorgeous 
‘* get-up’’ of ** Henry V.’’ which a few years ago set all 
New York ablaze with enthusiasm, it must be confessed 
that he puts himself on a level with actors who may pos- 
sibly not be considered quite up to the severest standard 
exacted by the most fastidious metropolitan audiences. 
And yet I have not the heart to say much on that ‘ very 
severe standard,’’ when I remember how ready all the most 
fashionable and ‘* high-toned’’ young ladies of New York 
were to wave their lace handkerchiefs and fling their flutter- 
ing little hearts at handsome Hing Henry, alias George 
Rignold. Then we could wish for a little less realistic 
harshness in the hysterical laughter of the last scene of 
Damon, and in the wild ery with which he hears of the 
slaying of his horse; for a little less direct emphasis in the 
‘¢ph’s!’’ and ** poohs!’’ and other half-articulate expres- 
sions of scorn and contempt ; somewhat less of the hoarse, 
guttural sound in such passages as that in Spartacus, for 
instance, where he cries out that he will ‘‘ make Rome 
howl,”’ and others in the tempest scene in Brutus; a sound 
in which the real voice —all that it has of flexible, sonor- 
ous, musical qualities, and this voice has a great deal of 
them — is entirely drowned. Immensely difficult as it 
must be to give anything like beautiful expression to the 
white heat of passion, we can yet conceive of a more ideal 
utterance of it than this. Yet these latter are, after all, 
such trifling faults, which, growing out of a certain exuber- 
ance of strength that is not yet at all times under complete 
control, will surely be corrected or correct themselves in 
time, that we can easily find ample excuse for them. But 
when McCullough comes out in the last act of the «* Gladi- 
ator’’ with a deep, red wound in his forehead, from which 
the blood trickles down, he commits an absolutely un- 
pardonable offence against the highest genius of his art, 
against all good taste and esthetic feeling, —an offence 
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that jars upon us all the more harshly the more we admire 
the otherwise ideal conception of his part. True, there is 
this much of concession made to the higher proprieties : 
that care is taken to have the wound look as clean and as 
little hideous as possible ; but this does not mend the mat- 
ter. For anything so repulsive as the actual sight of blood 
is shocking to any one possessing a naturally sensitive feel- 
ing for beauty, or happily accustomed to the almost Greek 
refinements practised on the German stage at least. I re- 
member that Charlotte Cushman, too, as Lady Macbeth 
(I saw her but in that one character, and then my impres- 
sion of her was that she was intense and powerful, cer- 
tainly, but that none of the Graces had rocked her cradle), 
used after the murder to show her ‘ gory hands ;’’ but no 
example, however great, can be an excuse for a piece of 
crude realism that savors strongly of the barbarous cus- 
toms of those strolling players in barns who tie bladders 
filled with red liquid under their arms, so as to stab and be 
stabbed with all the more sensational effect. Indeed, once 
admit the possibility of this realistic element in art, and no 
man can say where the line is to be drawn; why Edwin 
Forrest was not perfectly justified, who, as W. R. Alger in 
his admirable life of the great actor tells us, actually did, 
in the earlier years of his career, carry a small vial of red 
liquid concealed in the ‘‘ blade wherewith he slew;”’ or 
why Emile Zola’s dirty wash-tubs have not as good a right 
as anything else to claim a place on the stage. There is 
nothing to be said against it except that in that case there 
is no longer any question of art at all,— it simply destroys 
itself and ceases to be. 

It may be that in this and many other things, for good 
as well as for evil, McCullough has been influenced and 
guided by the example of Edwin Forrest, with whom he 
travelled, acted, and was intimately associated for several 
years,— largely, indeed, for good,— for it appears that that 
much-maligned actor (never having seen any of his per 
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formances, I can but speak of him from hearsay), in many 
of his strokes of genius, cut so deep into the very beart 
and essence of things that, to adopt the words of another, 
‘*it is not well possible to be true to nature and not in 
many respects follow pretty closely in his footsteps.’’ But 
McCullough is an actor of far too much original power not 
to have a very distinct style of his own. I do not know 
whether it will give any clear idea of that general style to 
say that it seems like some of the delicate methods, the 
subtle shadings, and artistic finish of Edwin Booth grafted 
on a splendid physical organization, that must in some re- 
spects resemble Forrest’s in power, and yet is much more 
supple and graceful, harmoniously balanced, and finely 
fibered. I mention Booth in this connection only because 
he represents to so many people the Alpha and Omega of 
dramatic art in this country, and his achievements the 
high-water mark of all that has been attained, and possibly 
could be attained, on the American stage by native talent. 
For there are, on the whole, very few points of resemblance 
between the two actors. Indeed, it might be said that one 
of the great charms of McCullough’s acting is the sense it 
gives one of vast and still unexhausted resources,— a 
power in reserve not yet fully matured, but capable of in- 
finite development and expansion,— while with Booth we 
have a feeling that here more limited faculties have been 
already cultivated to the last verge of their capacity ; 
brought to a state of absolute, if in a measure hopeless, 
perfection. But all will concede that such a combination 
of subtlety and force, of delicacy and power, ought to pro- 
duce a result of the highest excellence. If that highest 
point, that loftiest pinnacle in his art, has not yet been 
reached by McCullough in all respects, it is because he has 
not yet completely broken through the last fetters of that 
realism which I have already alluded to,— that fearful, but 
very wide-spread conviction that art is nothing but the 
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closest possible copy of nature. When we consider how in 
this country every man is left to evolve from his own inner 
consciousness, feel his way, each one for himself, and as 
best he may, to those theories and practices of art which in 
Europe are handed down from generation to generation, ‘‘cut 
and dried and ready for instant use,’’ we cannot but stand 
amazed at the proud position he occupies even now. And 
that he will ultimately rise to that very loftiest pinnacle, grasp 
and break the golden fruit of idealism after which he is even 
now — unconsciously, perhaps — reaching out with all his 
powers, can be but a question of time; for he is essentially 
a man of growth, perhaps in this alone already making good 
his claim to the title of genius. All the tendencies of that 
genius, all the history of his life, so far as it now lies be- 
fore the public, go to prove this and to point infallibly to 
the last happy consummation. It was not very many years 
ago — for McCullough is now in the full prime of vigorous 
manhood — that he began active life in a shop in Philadel- 
phia as an apprentice to the business of chair-making. 
Then wholly ignorant of Shakespeare, his first acquaintance 
with the great bard was made through an old mechanic em- 
ployed in the same shop, whose greatest delight was mur- 
dering the boy with a paint-brush and then declaiming 
Mark Antony’s funeral oration over him, and who finally pre- 
sented him with a copy of Shakespeare. This proved the 
turning-point in his life. The chair-making business was 
thrown up forever, and in the winter of 1857-8 he made his 
début at the Arch Street Theatre, taking the part of a ser- 
vant ina comedy. Already the next season found him cast 
to ‘*do’’ the heavy villain, and in this line of business he 
continued for some time, until in 1861 he was engaged to 
travel with Edwin Forrest, to whom he played second parts, 
and with whom he remained for five years. At the end 
of that period he ‘ pitched his tent’’ in San Francisco as 
manager of the California Theatre, but not liking the man- 
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aging business, gave it up again after a few years, and be- 
gan ‘‘starring’’ for himself in 1873, with a repertoire 
essentially the same as we find it still. During all this 
time his efforts for constant improvement have been most 
earnest and unremitting. He has thought and studied 
much, deeply pondering many of his parts, arriving in re- 
gard to some of them at very original conclusions. Yet, 
like a true genius, he is not satisfied with himself. Acknowl- 
edging his former shortcomings with a manly modesty and 
frankness as rare as they are delightful, and in themselves 
an earnest of unlimited future improvement, he adds 
that he is trying to forget what he has seen in 
other actors, and learning to draw his inspiration 
from the book of nature; that he is beginning to 
understand Shakespeare better than he ever did before, 
intends to study him assiduously, and hopes, if he is spared 
ten years longer, to make greater progress than he has done 
in the last twenty. With such a past record and such a 
present disposition, it is impossible to say where he may 
stop. And whether it be long or short until he attains the 
last point of perfection, certain it is that a power which 
sweeps us irresistibly off our feet, to lift us far above the 
tame, dusty level of commonplace existence into an ideal 
region, so high that we scarcely any longer discern ‘* the 
paths of this dim world,’’ whose uses have grown to us 
‘** weary, flat, stale, and unprofitable,’’— indeed (in this may 
possibly lie a certain ** corrupting influence ’’ of the theatre 
upon weak natures, but upon such only, for stronger spirits 
will surely always rise from such depths to still higher and 
purer flights), such a power, I say, is even now very near 
akin to absolute greatness. The people,—that formidable, 
‘*many-headed monster’’ of clumsy form, yet endowed 
with those exquisitely sensitive ‘* feelers,’’ that I cannot 


just in this connection emphasize strongly enough,— recog- 
nized this years ago. How long it will yet take those 
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wont to consider themselves the people’s betters to 
acknowledge and proclaim it in their turn, remains to be 
seen. That sooner or later they will be forced to acknowl- 
edge it, is beyond doubt or question. 


G. BLOEDE. 


THE LEGEND OF THE OWL. 


Fatima, a grand, rare, wonderful woman, 

With noble, brave soul, and insight scarce human, 

She asked of the gods that her unborn, first child 

Might see, where she dreamed; and the answer swept wild 
Through thunder, “So be it; the power and the will 

To pierce through the future, but he must be still, 

And never by word or by look may he show 

To mortals or gods what is given him to know.” 

The mother accepted the gift and the doom. 

With eyes like the midnight, with hair of the gloom, 
The boy he half frightened e’en her with his look. 

She stroked his pink flesh while her glad fingers shook, 
And she sung his night lullaby tender and clear 

From a soul all alert and athrob with her fear. 

Was he vampire, or demon, or god, with those eyes 
That never saw her, but looked out in surprise, 

To question that Destiny awful and grand 

That haunted all mortals; for he saw the hand 

Of the Infinite Manifold, cruel with Chance 

And reckless with change; ’twas a terrible glance. 

The night never hid him from what was to come, 

The day was not speechless though his lips were dumb — 
And the years they rolled on. The human sweet ties 
They bound him and charmed him. ’Twas then that his eyes 
Shrunk back and recoiled from their unlawful gift. 

The beautiful faces would drift away, drift — 

The voices enchanting would fade away, fade — 

And Time would roll back the delights he had made 

By law of their making. Could meeting be sweet 
When the shadow of parting lay dark at his feet? 

The pangs of the future they swept down in flame: 
Could his waiting soul smile a clear smile while they came? 
O weird! and O dreadful! Will lightning not burn 
Through tree-top or castle? will earth-clods not turn 

The fallen leaf black? So his wonderful power 
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It scorched, decomposed him! There came a fierce hour 
When Fate upon Fate flashed out over his path, 
And his strong Fate-charmed soul with a defiant laugh 
Glided out, it escaped, was absorbed, or perchance 
It wholly went out, or awoke from its trance 
To the wonders of Being, for how can I tell, 
The future was treacherous, and evil or well 
He must speak a warning to One. It was so 
With half-captured words, in a wild moan of woe, 
His soul was burned up (or given life). I just know 
The mortal, material part left here below 
Was changed, sadly changed. But clay, common clay, 
Has feeling and memory: it spurned the broad day. 
Those ashes of him, it remembered the past. 
It found itself changed to a gray owl at last. 
It hides in the tree-tops, the crushed, wounded thing, 
And tries hard to sleep while the happy birds sing. 
In the fitful night-glimmerings it lifts its great eyes 
With a vague, haunted, questioning fear to the skies, 
And sad and apart it repeats that one moan — 
That dying, heart-broken, unmatched monotone. 

Lois Laurie. 


HOLBEIN AND HIS TIME. 
(CONCLUDED. ] 


The young master never ceased in his continual advance ; 
with every artist we can perceive a peculiar epoch of im- 
provement, and this epoch, as regards Holbein, ends here. 
In the Sebastian altar he gives his native city a sample of 
his work before he quits her, and he proves that he has been 
trained as an artist within her walls and through her influ- 
ence, and he goes forth freely and joyfully into the world. 
Never did he see Augsburg again, so far as we know, but 
the spirit which had there imbued the growing youth never 
left him during his life. However remotely he sojourned 
and wandered, he continued chained as by an invisible cord 
to his native city, the city of German Renaissance. 
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THE BASLE PERIOD. 


From the year 1516, Holbein’s activity in Basle may be 
traced by the date of his paintings. We know not what 
could have induced the Augsburger to settle in Basle, sprung 
as he was from a city which in wealth, culture, and art stood 
alone in the whole German Empire, and which had been also 
important and decisive for himself in the development of his 
art. Basle was at that time separate from Germany ; it 
shared its culture, but had no part in its political misery. 
It knew how to combine the good of Germany with that of 
Switzerland. This had given to the city that which Ger- 
many could not give to hers, namely, freedom. It was said 
by the people that it was not easy to find a house in Basle, 
in which there was not a learned man. It was also a centre 
for the trade of book-printing, and we may look upon this 
as one of the special reasons for Holbein’s attraction to the 
city. The early Basle publishers combined a pure taste for 
art with a scientific interest based on solid culture. They 
took care that their works should be beautifully finished, 
and in this another art took part, which was one of the most 
important branches of Holbein’s activity. 

His earliest authentic works at this place are the portraits 
of the burgomaster, Jacob Meier, and his wife. By some 
it is thought that he travelled ahout, as did all artists of that 
time. We have distinct evidence of his having been at Lu- 
zerne, and his evident comprehension of Italian style seems 
to point to a journey in Italy; but although we can trace 
distinctly the evidences of Montegna and Leonardo, he may 
have become acquainted with them through engravings. A 
series of eight scenes from the Passion displays that grand 
historical style in the representation of religious subjects 
which characterizes the great Italian painters. If only one 
of these were placed in a large gallery, it would be con- 
sidered a pearl; the artist studied to depict the events as he 
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imagined they must have happened according to Scripture. 
To produce devotional pictures came no longer into his 
mind; the products of his brush were historical pictures. 
Here are nothing but human passions, human actions. Each 
scene has within itself the motive for its action, and the re- 
sult of this grand truthfulness is that no pictures of deep 
religious feeling affect the mind more profoundly than these. 
There is also another series, etchings in Indian ink, designed 
for glass paintings ; on these, also, the evil and wild passions 
of men are delineated with fearful truth. A great art is 
shown in both these series in the gradation from sheet to 
sheet. 

Every German, when he hears the name of Holbein, 
thinks of the Madonna of the Meier family, just as Raphael 
recalls the Sistine Madonna. And yet the painting at Dres- 
den, which he has in mind, is not the original. This is to 
be found at Darmstadt, in possession of the Princess of 
Prussia. If the opportunity were offered of placing both 
pictures side by side, the superiority of the Darmstadt paint- 
ing would become evident to the world at large. The 
Dresden picture, though well painted, still lacks much of 
that freshness and harmony of color which the Darmstadt 
picture exhibits, and which is well preserved, though cov- 
ered with a thick and somewhat yellow coat of varnish. In 
the Dresden picture, the dark green color of the Virgin’s 
dress is striking, and has been criticised as contrary to the 
tradition that the Madonna is usually dressed in red or blue. 
This color only arose from a misunderstanding of the copy- 
ist, for in the Darmstadt picture the Madonna és dressed in 
blue, but the color has assumed a greenish lustre from this 
same yellow varnish. She stands, with the child in her 
arms, in front of an arched niche, which is surrounded by 
the beautiful decorations of Renaissance architecture. 
Upon the carpet, at her feet, are kneeling, according to the 
old custom, the men at the right and the women at the 
left. We recognize the burgomaster, Jacob Meier, and 
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opposite to him, directly behind the young girl, his wife, 
Anna. The elder woman beside her is the mother, for 
whose epitaph this picture is supposed to have been painted. 
The Virgin’s mantle rests lightly on the shoulders of the 
burgomaster, and is spread out on the other side to en- 
circle the women likewise. Yet, however simple and dis- 
tinct the subject of this picture, it has been much misun- 
derstood in recent times. In the Dresden picture the 
child looks somewhat miserable, from which arose a feel- 
ing of opposition to its being regarded as the Infant 
Christ ; and they hit upon the idea that it was a sick child 
of the family, whom the Madonna, at the petition of the 
parents, had taken in her arms, while she placed her Holy 
Child upon the ground among the kneeling figures. An- 
other circumstance also led to this supposition: it seemed 
strange that the child upon the floor was naked. But if 
this be indeed the child, he receives no attention; the gen- 
eral attitude of devotion of each member of the group 
seems to lead the mind upward, while the burgomaster 
looks directly into the face of the infant in her arms. 
Again, had Holbein really intended painting the Madonna 
as taking a sick child in her arms to comfort or cure it, he 
was just the man to depict it in such a manner that no 
doubt could have existed. 

When this. picture is compared with the Madonnas of 
Italian art, the influence of the Reformation will at once be 
recognized. The Divine Mother does not appear among the 
clouds, she is not enthroned in heavenly regions, but she 
treads earthly soil; she is depicted in the midst of pious 
petitioners, standing on the same carpet with them. Bodily 
and actually she is represented as a mother, which we see 
beautifully expressed, not only in her relation to the child, 
but which is extended to all who kneel below her. And 
hence she seems so humanly near to them and to us, in spite 
of the glittering royal crown upon her flowing, golden 
hair. Only to dispense the blessing of the Son of God 
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made man is she there; only as the bearer of the child. 
With both hands she holds it, she, the modest handmaiden 
of the Lord, who regards herself as scarcely worthy of the 
costly treasure resting in her arms. Mother and child are 
as one figure, fulfilling one function. The child blesses, 
and she bears him ; not the giver of grace, only the bringer 
of grace can she be, and will she be. In no picture as in 
this do we find more truly expressed that simple, absolute, 
honest truth which was the artistic aim of the Germanic 
North. At the same time the artist rested entirely on the 
principles of modern representation, as he had become ac- 
quainted with them through Italian Renaissance. This is 
shown in the nobleness of the drawing, in which all hard- 
ness is overcome in the beauty of the lines, and in the mas- 
terly style of composition, where the main figure com- 
mands the whole, and the masses on-each side are balanced 
with such delicacy of feeling, and are yet placed with such 
life and variety. 

Like the Italians, Holbein also found occasion for wall- 
painting. It is said that beneath the window of a ground 
floor he painted a dog at which dogs running past used to 
bark. Of the house ‘* Zum Tanz,’’ we know only through 
descriptions, for the building itself has sunk to ruins. He 
began decorating the walls of the town-hall, which he com- 
pleted at a later period of his life, with some of his grand- 
est works. For the time he was obliged to give it up, as 
the citizens were not able to pay him for his work. 

Important among the works of this time are the portraits 
of the publishers Froben and Amerbach, and the great 


writer Erasmus, all of whom were personal friends of the 
artist, and exercised an influence upon his after career. A 
most interesting monument of the personal relations be- 
tween Erasmus and Holbein, and also a monument of the 
affinity which existed between the minds and efforts of two 
men, great in their different spheres, is the marginal draw- 
ing of Holbein to Erasmus’s ‘‘ Praise of Folly.”’ We have 
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also his illustration of the ** Utopia’’ of Sir Thomas More, 
who was a friend both of Froben and Erasmus. Here we 
cannot afford to omit a beautiful half-length portrait of 
himself in the Basle Museum. We see the painter before 
us in a red hat and gray coat with black velvet border, with 
smooth, nut-brown hair. He wears no beard. He seems 
to be about twenty-five years old. Freely, boldly, and with 
self-consciousness, he is looking forth into the world. A 
certain look of irony plays about the fine lips, but it is 
slight ; he feels himself raised above his surroundings, vet 
his perfect repose quickly banishes this feeling within its 
due limits. A noble character is expressed in his features, 
especially in his fine brow. It seems just as though a slight 
shadow were passing across it; but healthful feeling, and 
joyous freshness and power awake and drive it away. 
This is Hans Holbein ! 

The grandest work of this period, and by far his greatest, 
as regards artistic imagination, is the ‘*‘ Dance of Death,”’ 
or ‘** Pictures of Death,’’ as he liked to callthem. Nothing 
else secured him such a reputation and spread his name so 
widely. 

He begins his grand drama with the Creation of Eve ; 
then follows the Fall of Man; then the Angel expelling the 
guilty ones from Paradise. Adam next appears tilling the 
ground, and beside him for the first time is seen that ‘* em- 
peror who has reigned unconquered over the living since 
the beginning of the world.’’ With his entrance the 
dance begins. Holbein has placed the skeletons who are 
making music for the dance, in front of the charnel-house, — 
horrible forms, with kettle-drums, trumpets, and _ barrel- 
organs. Death knows how he can best touch every man, 
the highest as the lowest. He seizes the Pope at the height 
of his presumption, just as he is placing the imperial crown 
upon the head of an emperor, who, kneeling before him, 
kisses his toe. Thus had Death, shortly before the design- 
ing of this sheet, snatched away Leo X., who a few years 
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before had himself painted in Raphael’s ‘ Stanza’’ as 
placing the crown on the head of Francis I. 

Death tears his hat away from the cardinal, who is grant- 
ing a letter of indulgence. He claims the attention of the 
duke, who refuses to listen to the petition of the poor widow. 
He leads off the bishop, the head-shepherd, thus scattering 
the under-shepherds with their flocks. The prebendary, 
who with his train is just entering the church-door, is ac- 
costed by Death, who holds up his hour-glass to show him 
that his time is up. Just as the poor monk’s box and beg- 
ging-bag are filled, Death holds him fast by his cowl with 
wild scorn. Next we see him bounding away with the mitre 
and crozier of a fat abbot, and dragging him after him. 
With a wreath of sword-lilies on his head, he draws the ab- 
bess after him from the convent-gate, however anxious she 
may fold her hands upon the rosary, or scream to the fortress 
for help. In the nave of a church, a devotional multitude 
are assembled to hear the Word of God. How skilfully is 
the preacher proposing his doctrines, and yet how thor- 
oughly is hypocrisy expressed in his countenance! Attired 
in a stole, Death stands behind the orator, raising a jaw-bone 
in his hand, ready to strike him down, even before he has 
said ‘‘Amen.’’ Across the street we see the pastor going 
to carry the sacrament to a dying man; Death is before him 
as sacristan, with bell and lantern. The physician is sitting 
at his desk, when Death brings him a failing invalid; that 
the doctor gives him no hope is plainly expressed in the 
features of both, but Death grins at him scornfully, seeming 
to say, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself; thou art mine just as 
surely as he is.”’ 

He holds a skull, as a fit object for contemplation, before 
the astrologer, who is absorbed in the contemplation of the 
celestial globe. The emperor is in the midst of his affairs, 
when Death approaches. The king, in whose features we 
recognize Francis I., sits fully unprepared at a richly spread 
table ; Death has, however, crept in among the train of ser- 
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vants, and is filling his goblet. The empress, proudly 
walking with her ladies, is led toan open grave. The queen 
is seized by Death in the disguise of a court-fool. The 
duchess is surprised while sleeping. The young countess, 
who is just receiving from the hands of her maid her 
splendid upper garment, is adorned by Death with a neck- 
lace of bones. The nobleman’s wife leans proudly on his 
arm, vowing that ‘* naught but death shall us part ;’’ Death 
stands before them, ready to take her at her word. We 
see the nun, kneeling with her rosary at the altar, yet lis- 
tening to the lute of her lover seated on the bed, while 
Death steals up behind and extinguishes the taper. He pur- 
sues the proud old count, ready to hurl his shield at his 
head. He meets an armed knight and runs him through 
with his lance, just as he raises his sword in defence. He 
seizes the nobleman to dash him on his bier, who, undis- 
mayed, grasps his enemy’s throat and raises his sword, but 
finds he is not equal to such an adversary. The conquering 
soldier feels sure of success on the field of battle, but at 
last he meets one who is greater than he. The corpulent 
judge is administering justice; he pays no heed to the 
speech of the poor man, but stretches out his palm to the rich 
man, who is drawing gold from a well-filled wallet, while 
Death climbs up behind him. The rich, who will give no 
heed to the beggar, are obliged to attend to the call of 
Death. In a street with its gabled houses, we find the ad- 
vocate. A citizen is paying him his fee, and at the same 
time Death is standing by his side, throwing scornfully into 
his hands a few pieces of gold, and holding aloft an hour- 
glass. The merchant, who has escaped the dangers of the 
deep, is seized upon his arrival in port. The trader is seized 
by the sleeve as he walks; ‘* Stop me not, my journey is 
long,’’ he seems to say, but he who seizes him is Death. 
The mariner does not escape; in the midst of the storm, 
Death comes on board and cracks the mast. The driver’s 
wagon, laden with wine-casks, is overturned on the moun- 
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tain road ; he stands beside it, lamenting and wringing his 
hands; in the next moment he is entangled in the general 
ruin. Ina pleasant landscape, Death meets the farmer at 
his plough, and helps to drive his horses. He comes upon 
the miser amid his chests and bags of gold. The robber 
strives to take the basket from the head of a poor woman 
in the wood, but behind him is a mightier than he. Next 
come the carousers; down the throat of one of these 
Death pours a cup of wine. Here are the gamesters ; the 
first has won, and is pocketing his money; the second has 
lost, and is uttering imprecations ; then comes the devil he 
has called, and seizes the third by his hair, when Death ap- 
pears and strangles his victim. The old man accompanies 
him as a welcome companion ; he is welcome also to the old 
woman, who drags along laboriously on her crutch. He 
treacherously leads the blind man over hedges and into 
ditches. The poor woman, cooking her scanty meal, is 
robbed by Death of her youngest child. The fool is also 
foolish enough to think he can escape ; Death seems to enter 
into his game for awhile, but he has nevertheless seized his 
garment, not to quit his hold again. The whole is con- 
cluded by a bold design of the sick and miserable, who, an 
outcast from his fellow-men, implores Death to come to 
him, yet he too remains aloof. Scorn cannot be more 
fearfully pointed than here. 
The irresistible power and nearness of death were acknowl- 
edged at all times, but Holbein has proclaimed the fact the 
more forcibly because he has introduced its terrors in the 
midst of present life. The figures, the costumes, the whole 
surroundings, the furniture and accessories, all belong to his 
own time. Indeed, even in the situations themselves, in 
the actions and demeanor of all the personages, the charac- 
ter and customs of the time are mirrored. The importance 
which these pictures thus acquire in the history of civiliza- 
tion is inexhaustible. But still more the spirit that moved 
this whole epoch pervades the pictures; that striving for 
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liberty which at that time was predominant in Germany is 
apparent throughout them ; this, above all, shows the satiri- 
cal side of the pictures of Death, both in a religious and 
political aspect. 

This work reminds us of Shakespeare. We find the same 
striking realities, the same ability to depict passion at its 
utmost height, the same sovereign power of the artistic 
mind over all positions of life and all worldly relations, and 
lastly, there is the same predominance of the purely human 
element in every action and feeling. The sublime irony 
which here predominates, though the religious element re- 
cedes, makes the moral element stand out all the more 
powerfully. It was this spirit that niade this work so pop- 
ular; one edition followed another, accompanied by Ger- 
man, English, Latin, or French texts. The spirit which 
pervades them was not fettered to temporal or local circum- 
stances to produce its effect. Holbein’s art had grown 
beyond the mind and perception of his nation; but, in 
consequence, it belongs not merely to his own nation, but to 
the world, finding abroad more sympathy than at home. 


THE ENGLISH PERIOD. 





Until 1526 the Reformation had made steady progress in 
Basle. A great ferment prevailed in the city. How much 
art must have been repressed by such a state of affairs is 
easily imagined, and it must have been difficult for Holbein 
to obtain the livelihood necessary for himself and family, 
and thus the idea of a journey occurred to him which 
should lead beyond the adjacent territories. With no one 
was Erasmus better acquainted than with the great states- 
man and scholar, Sir Thomas More, and to him was the 
master introduced. He entered his household, of which 
Erasmus says, ‘‘ One could imagine it a second republic of 
Plato.’” That he was worthy to share the life of such a 
house, is convincing evidence in favor of his morals and 
education. 
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Of course, his first step to popularity was the portrait of 
More himself; but he needed to fear no rivals, — his fame 
had preceded him. During this visit to England he painted 
little else than portraits, many of which are now to be 
found in the Windsor collection. None of these equals in 
boldness and grandeur the life-size head of Archbishop 
Warham, of Canterbury. The outline, as well as many lines 
of the countenance, is given with the utmost exactness and 
decision, and the touch of color produces an extraordinary 
effect. 

In 1529 he returned to Basle, from which place he had 
been absent tolerably long for a citizen whom the authorities, 
even when abroad, never lost sight of, and who was bound 
to his country by duties to his family, his guild, and his 
city. He did not find his old friend Erasmus here ; the 
troubles of the Reformation had obliged him to seek the 
neighboring city of Freiburg as a residence. 

Scarcely had he returned when he brought a tribute of 
compensation to his family, from whom he had been so long 
absent, by taking a portrait of his wife and children; not 
with diligent care, on a solid wood panel, but with rapid, 
powerful, and vigorous hand, on mere paper. But this was 
not all his work; this home visit was an epoch in his 
artistic career. Pictures were abolished from the churches 
by the Reformation, but he was employed to complete his 
decoration of the town-hall. None of his earlier works 
from here can compete with his Rehoboam, an excellent 
original drawing of which is still to be seen at Basle. With 
vehement gesture the young king is dismissing the messen- 
gers of the Israelitish people, who are imploring a milder 
rule. He is replying to them, ‘* My little finger shall be 
thicker than my father’s loins; my father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.”’ 
A page, holding the scourge, is standing near them, and 
Rehoboam is stretching out the little finger of his right hand 


toward those whom he is addressing. The other composi- 
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tion, painted at the same time in the town-hall, is Samuel 
and Saul, and even surpasses Rehoboam. Saul has gone to 
war against the Amalekites, but he has not fulfilled what 
the Lord had ordered him by his prophet: not to spare the 
women and children, nor the sheep and oxen. The moment 
is chosen when, at the meeting of the king and prophet, 
these words are spoken: ‘‘ Because thou hast rejected the 
word of the Lord, He hath also rejected thee from being 
king.’’ The effect is overwhelming. This imprecation 
scene in painting is equal to the greatest imprecation scene 
in poetry. Sophocles is not more tragic and powerful. 
The effect is all the more intense because the dramatic action 
is concentrated upon two figures. Asa chorus we see the 
band of warriors, among whom this dreadful sentence seems 
to echo with a hollow sound. These two compositions are 
the first and greatest specimens of historical painting in 
German art. 

Our next authentic notice of Holbein is in England, 1532. 
Much had altered since his last visit; his old patron had 
resigned, but while his connections on this side no longer 
availed him, new and fruitful relations opened with his 
countrymen, the merchants of the Steel-Yard, who at all 
times gave him honorable reception. This was his true 
home for the next few years. Many of the portraits or 
these merchants, executed during that time, are now in the 
Windsor collection. At the crowning of Anne Boleyn, the 
festive decorations of the merchants were arranged and 
devised by Holbein. They ordered of him also two paint- 
ings for their guild-hall, in which the assemblies of the 
council were held and the banquets and feasts took place. 
These works, the ‘* Triumph of Riches ’’ and the ** Triumph 
of Poverty,’’ painted with figures life-size on canvas, obtained 
even in the sixteenth century a fame such as few other 
works of the master have enjoyed. Although Italians are 
generally too much enamored of the fame of their country- 
men to award any praise to other nations, Zucchero de- 
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clared that these pictures were as good as if done by 
Raphael Urbino. 

Of these works themselves all trace is lost. After Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1598, took the Steel-Yard into her own pos- 
session and expelled the Germans from their houses, great 
neglect came to these buildings. Holbein’s original sketch 
of the ‘‘ Triumph of Riches’’ alone remains. It is in the 
museum of the Louvre, a spirited and masterly sheet, 
sketched with pen and shaded with Indian ink. This sen- 
tence, inscribed by the merchants over the door of their 
guild-hall, stood as a motto to this picture: ‘* Gold is the 
father of lust and the son of sorrow; he who lacks it, 
laments ; he who has it, fears.’’ In an elegant antique 
gilded chariot sits Plutus, the god of wealth, his foot upon 
sacks of money; somewhat lower is seated Fortune, a 
young and beautiful woman, who with full hands is scatter- 
ing money among the crowd that is pressing around her 
chariot. They represent the rich and fortunate of antiq- 
uity ; among them are found Dido, Pythias, Croesus, Midas, 
Tantalus, and Cleopatra. Plutus’s horses are driven by 
‘*Reason,”’ and although the crowd may cry out ‘‘ Drive 
faster!’’ he holds the reins, ‘* Knowledge’’ and ‘+ Will, ”’ 
with firm hands. 

The ‘*Triumph of Poverty’’ presents quite a different scene. 
In no splendid triumphal car, but in a poor wheelbarrow, 
sits a lean, half-starved old woman, Misfortune beside her. 
She is raising her rod against all those who try to follow 
her, but the lean and miserable crowd are solaced by In- 
dustry, who is kindly distributing instruments of work, — 
hammer, square, and axe. Thus the artist, wholly in the 
spirit of modern times, tries to solve the social question of 
self-help. The common fundamental idea in both pictures 
is to warn against arrogance in riches or despondency in 
adversity. Wealth and poverty can both lead to the right 
goal, if only the journey be well directed; this gives to 
both the right of celebrating a triumph. Filled with such 
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a spirit, these works could well form a worthy ornament for 
the banquet-hall of this famous commercial company. And 
if it were contemplated in the present day to decorate the 
hall of an exchange, nothing better could be done than to 
recall these old compositions to life. 

We next hear of Holbein as court-painter. Although it 
is possible that he had entered the service of the king 
during the time of Anne Boleyn, we cannot begin the his- 
tory of his connection with Henry VIII. until the period 
of her successor, Jane Seymour. At any rate, he did not 
owe his introduction 10 court to Sir Thomas More, but 
probably to Cromwell or Sir Thomas Wyat. That he was 
a great favorite with Henry VIII., his oft-repeated reply to 
the earl, who complained that Holbein kicked him down 
stairs, is an illustration. The earl demanding punishment, 
Henry said, *‘I can, if I choose, make seven lords out of 
seven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein even out 
of seven lords.”’ 

During his service as court-painter he painted little else 
but portraits, the predilection for which has its foundation 
in the character of the nation; it is an outgrowth of that 
full appreciation of individual independence which forms 
such an important element in the English national character. 
Chief among these are the portraits of Henry VIII. and 
of his father. A greater contrast can scarcely be imagined ; 
it is shown at first glance in the widely different costumes, 
but upon closer examination, in the bearing and counte- 
nances of both. In the son we see the mighty, despotic nat- 
ure which determined his will and knew how to carry it 
out, and which, by its personal effect, could attract to itself 
the finest minds and characters, in spite of severity and 
shedding of blood. But just as clearly do we see the cold 
selfishness, which never regarded any living man otherwise 
than as a tool. 

If we seek to find the contemporary of Holbein who 
shows the most decided affinity with him in portraiture, we 
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can turn to no other than Raphael. He, too, combines the 
most individual distinction with the most individual taste. 
He depicts with greatest sincerity even ugly characteristics. 

In 1543, just when the master stood at the goal of his 
labors, he died. Without doubt Van Mander is right 
when he states that he died of the plague. 

We have seen how Holbein’s creations grew out of the 
soil of his age, and how they proclaim to us all that was 
agitating or occupying it. In those numerous designs for 
wood-cuts, the genuinely popular German art, he takes part 
in the various efforts of humanistic literature, and in the 
passions and struggles of religious matters he is the herald 
of the Reformation. Nevertheless, this is in no wise his 
highest artistic aim; he employs the whole splendor of his 
power of delineation in free creations of ideal purport and 
style, the effect of which is influenced by no conditions of 
time, or national limits. Thus his art, to use the words of 
a poet of our own day, not merely proclaims that which the 
epoch possesses, but it also produces in anticipation what 
it lacks. Laura HINcHMAN. 


COMPANIONSHIP. 


The presence of the multitude 
Abates not loneliness ; 

Our hearts may be in solitude 
Though cheek to cheek we press; 
And, though the crowd grow less, 
More fellowship possess 

Than when men round us stood, 
And with their lips did bless. 


For hearts are full or lonely 
According as they feel 
Presence or absence only 
Of those whom they reveal 
What they to most conceal ; 
And though the heart wish weal 
To all, there can but one be 
That holds its sacred seal. 
E. R. CHAMPLIN. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
[ConTINvUED. ] 


After the return from Egypt, M. Lanfrey’s hatred of 
Bonaparte keeps pace with Bonaparte’s increase in power, 
until it soon becomes so transparent as to defeat its own 
object. Greatly as he blamed Bonaparte for everything 
that could be criticised in the Egyptian expedition, that cen- 
sure is not enough. He must in some way cast upon his sub- 
ject the responsibility for the defeats which France suffered 
while he was absent from her. Those defeats, according to 
M. Lanfrey, were due to the withdrawal of the troops to 
Egypt, to the iniquities of the treaty of Campo Formio, and 
to Bonaparte’s treatment of the Italian States. It will re- 
quire very little discernment or very little knowledge of 
the facts to perceive the lamentable failure of this attempt 
of M. Lanfrey. The number of troops taken to Egypt was 
about thirty thousand. During Bonaparte’s brief absence, 
Italy was conquered back to Austria, the troops of France 
were driven beyond the Rhine, and the enemy, successful at 
every point save against the heroism of Massena at Zurich, 
threatened the republic with complete overthrow. It is 
absurd to suppose that the withdrawal of that number of 
troops from the victorious armies of France should have had 
such an effect. Had the Egyptian army returned from exile 
before the battle of Marengo? Had there been atonement 
made for the ill-treatment of the Italian States? Had the 
iniquities of Campo Formio become less iniquitous? None 
of these things had happened, and yet a short time after his 
return, at Marengo, he re-established the republic, — he re- 
gained all that France had lost. The fact palpably is, how- 
ever M. Lanfrey may seek to cover it up, that it was the 
withdrawal of Bonaparte, and not the withdrawal of the 
army, that explains the successes of Austria. France then 
relapsed into the condition in which he found her when he 
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led his starved soldiers to victory at Montenotte and Dego. 
When he returned from Egypt she was soon restored to the 
state in which he left her at Campo Formio. 

After Bonaparte became First Consul he conferred upon 
Moreau the command of the Army of the Rhine, which was 
the finest and almost the only army of the Republic. He 
himself arranged for an army of conscripts and remnants 
with which to hazard his own fame in Italy. M. Lanfrey, 
however, sees anything but magnanimity in this action, and 
makes a desperate effort to prove that Bonaparte took the 
advantage of Moreau. As in his Italian campaigns, Bona- 
parte again should have delayed longer for Moreau, or he 
should have marched to the relief of Genoa, or, in short, 
should have done anything except to win the decisive victory 
of Marengo, which M. Lanfrey so much dislikes, and chiefly 
for the reason that it was ‘‘ dramatic.’’ Moreau, it is said, 
was given a simple prologue to play. 

M. Lanfrey seems to complain that Bonaparte should 
have attempted anything, or that he did not confer 
his genius upon Moreau as well as the finest troops 
of the republic. M. Lanfrey must of course acknowl- 
edge, in general terms, that Napoleon possessed great 
military genius, but it is difficult to discover any special 
instances of its exhibition, if we credit this history. There 
is very scant praise of Napoleon’s part in the battle 
of Jena. Austerlitz was won chiefly through the fault of 
his adversaries, and the merits of this victory, so far as 
generalship is concerned, do not at all surpass the merits of 
Rivoli. Weturn to M. Lanfrey’s description of Rivoli, and 
find it to be quite an insignificant affair, dismissed in a single 
paragraph. He is credited only with a defeat at Marengo. 
But M. Lanfrey becomes eloquent when he describes Ho- 
henlinden, or some of the other timid conquests of Moreau. 
All that the present tense can do for a writer who possesses 
few of the qualifications necessary for graphic narration, 
is employed in the description of this victory. There never 
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was a battle won more clearly through the fault of the com- 
mander of the vanquished army. The blunder of the arch- 
duke placed his army completely at the mercy of the enemy. 
This blunder was not caused through any skill of Moreau 
in laying snares, into which he might entice his antagonist, 
as Napoleon did at Austerlitz. It was committed gratui- 
tously, and in the vicious execution of a vicious plan. Even 
then the blunder was taken advantage of through the hero- 
ism and military instinct of Richepause, rather than through 
any order of Moreau. In answer to the criticisms upon 
Moreau’s achievements, M. Lanfrey pleads his success. 
This certainly is a good answer. The very best plans upon 
paper often prove the most unsuccessful upon the field of 
battle. And yet he entirely forgets this plea in consider- 
ing the victories of Napoleon, upon whose plans he sits in 
judgment in a manner worthy of a member of the Aulic 
Council. The reason for this ill-concealed partiality towards 
Moreau is not doubtful. Moreau was an enemy of the First 
Consul, and aclique made a ridiculous and inefficient attempt 
to have him considered a rival. M. Lanfrey, who revives 
and sustains every calumny, and enters assiduously into 
every hatred, therefore loses no opportunity of praising 
Moreau when he can praise him at the expense of Napoleon. 

Madame de Staél, whose enmity Bonaparte first gained by 
snubbing, and prolonged by more substantial causes, M. 
Lanfrey accepts as unquestionable authority. And it must 
be said that when he follows even this lady, the temper of 
his work is greatly improved. 

But it is unneccessary to multiply instances. It is suffi- 
cient to say, that as this work proceeds the author’s anger 
continues unabated, and it would scarcely be possible for it 
to increase. However odious the memory of Napoleon may 
be to any discerning reader, this intense and many-volumed 
hatred could not fail to produce a reaction in his favor. 
The fame of any man would be secure from the assaults of 
such malice. On the whole, this work impresses one as 
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simply the performance of an advocate, and of an advocate 
who was so unskilful that he has succeeded in impressing 
most prominently upon the reader’s mind his own malevo- 
lence and rage. 

In judging of Napoleon, it is necessary to make a large 
allowance for the circumstances with which he was sur- 
rounded. He was summoned at an early age to act a great 
part in the most turbulent times. France, torn at home by 
the most frightful discords and misgovernment, her borders 
swarming with foreign foes, found in this man her deliverer. 
When society itself in France was on the point of dissolu- 
tion, Bonaparte re-established law, order, the rights of 
property, and many of the other blessings of a secure gov- 
ernment. When the natural reaction from a state of anarchy 
seated him upon the consular, and soon afterwards upon 
the imperial throne, the object of the hatred of the Euro- 
pean monarchies was changed from the republic to himself. 
To restore law, to suppress insurrection, to create a foreign 
peace, to consummate before the face of Europe a revolu- 
tion which raised a plebeian to the rank of a king, it was 
necessary to trample upon many prejudices, to fight many 
battles. In part as the effect of his brilliant conquests 
upon his young and ardent mind, in part from the jealousy 
of foreign powers at his victories, there were established a 
desire and habit of war. That constant succession of wars 
was the product not only of his ambition, but also of his 
greatness, which was regarded by the enemies of France as a 
sufficient excuse for any pertidy. Napoleon was compelled 
to act in tremendous emergencies. His life was a series of 
crises. Where it has fallen to the lot of an ordinary general 
to lead a march or make a feint upon some fortress, it has 
devolved upon this one to overthrow a kingdom. He should 
not be judged by the same severe standard as that one who 
has not confronted one great emergency in his whole life. 
In his case, the existence of unparallelled temptations should 
in part excuse the commission of unparallelled crimes. It 
Vol. 6—No. 6 
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is not strange that contradictions should be detected in the 
correspondence of a man who in three years, and not the 
three most laborious years of his life, wrote, upon the most 
diverse topics, more than all the published works of Sir 
Walter Scott. Still less strange is it that one whose posi- 
tion required him to contend against both anarchy and pre- 
scription, —the mob and the Bourbons, —and upon whose 
safety depended the safety of the State, should sometimes 
have repressed attempts upon his life with a blind and mis- 
taken cruelty. The historian, therefore, who desires to 
criticise and condemn, who regards this career only through 
a microscope, and each act out of its due relation to the 
whole, will find in it many occasions for fault-finding, but 
he will utterly fail to present any adequate or correct view 
of Bonaparte. 

It is the usual task of those who write concerning Napo- 
leon, to institute comparisons between him and Cesar. 
This general custom I will follow only so far as the obser- 
vation, that the circumstances under which these two men 
fought their battles are so dissimilar that there is not suffi- 
cient common ground to enable us to compare their respec- 
tive merits as generals. Of Cesar’s most important cam- 
paigns we have Cesar’s own record, and his record alone. 
There existed in those days no such means of common 
knowledge as in the days of Napoleon. There were no 
Lanfreys to pry into correspondence, to scent out the evil, 
to distort the good, and to throw over all his exploits every 
suspicion that a querulous and too keen analysis could de- 
tect. And yet, upon Cesar’s own history, it would scarcely 
be just to estimate his conquests upon an equality with 
those of Napoleon. He won his victories in most instances 
from barbarians, who, without discipline, with little knowl- 
edge of the use of iron, and consequently without sufficient 
arms, possessed only valor and native strength with which 
to oppose the thoroughly trained and armored legions of 
Rome. Napoleon, on the other hand, opposed France to 
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powers of equal or superior civilization, to powers not less 
advanced in the art of war. Had the Germans and Franks 
possessed the discipline and the arms of the legions; had 
there been another Rome in Gaul, another in Spain, and a 
third which held the absolute supremacy of the seas, Cesar 
would then have had an opportunity of testing his general- 
ship upon an arena not unlike that of Napoleon. 

Napoleon himself was fond of comparing his career with 
that of Alexander. His vivid imagination was deeply im- 
pressed by the extensive conquests of the latter general, the 
vast areas that he traversed, and the almost infinite num- 
bers in the armies that he vanquished. But the multitudes 
of the East had for ages been able to avail but little against 
the Greeks, and before the Macedonian phalanx the Oriental 
soldiers were as lambs against wolves. Victory demanded 
of the Greeks speed rather than generalship. Hence the 
conquests of Alexander were only limited by his ambition 
and his ability to lead a march. 

The Italian campaigns display in the most striking light 
Napoleon’s best qualities as a general. It is true that he 
did not at that time have under his command any immense 
army. The battles, so far as the number of men is con- 
cerned, were mere skirmishes when compared with Jena. 
There was no single decisive action like that of Austerlitz. 
But there existed a necessity for the utmost exercise of the 
resources of his genius. It was not merely necessary for 
him to destroy the overwhelming army that threatened him 
at the outset of the campaign. Austria threw a second 
and a third army against his decimated ranks. By cease- 
less marches, by the most heroic personal courage, and in 
a great degree by the violation of all the rules of military 
science, he was able not merely to extricate his army from 
situations where an ordinary commander would have sur- 
rendered in despair, but also to secure decisive victories. 
The condition of the army when Bonaparte assumed com- 
mand has already been considered. Without any cavalry, 
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without horses for the artillery, so that that arm was at first 
useless, these thirty-five thousand starved and ill-clad men, 
under an unknown leader, were opposed to sixty thousand 
well-equipped troops, commanded by the most experienced 
tactician in Europe. But however ragged and hungry these 
men were, the republic in all its ranks did not possess 
soldiers who were more brave or capable of more heroic 
action. Among its officers was the intrepid Massena, who, 
almost alone of all the marshals of Napoleon, was able to 
plan and fight a victorious battle. There too was Augureau, 
brave, corrupt, who before the empire had seen his most 
heroic days. There also were Lannes, Berthier, Murat, 
Marmont, Victor, and many others upon whom the empire 
leaned heavily for support. Napoleon immediately opened 
the campaign with great vigor. During the first ten days 
he had fought five battles and gained as many victories ; 
had detached the Piedmontese from the allies ; had captured, 
killed, and wounded twenty thousand of the enemy, and had 
sent him flying from water-line to water-line across the 
northern part of Italy. He then applied himself with equal 
energy to the work of browbeating the smaller Italian States 
and levying contributions to meet the overwhelming embar- 
rassments of the republic. The instructions of the Directory 
in this regard left him but little latitude, and for once he 
executed their orders almost strictly to the letter. While 
Bonaparte was engaged in this work, and in sowing the 
seeds of revolution among the lesser States, Marshal Wurm- 
ser had collected the shattered remnants of Beaulieu’s bat- 
talions, had drawn large reinforcements from the Army of 
the Rhine, and was thus enabled, at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men, to resume operations against the French. Bona- 
parte’s army now numbered forty thousand men. Ten 
thousand of these were engaged in the siege of Mantua, 
and the remaining thirty thousand were scattered along the 
extensive line of the Adige. Wurmser’s force suddenly 
appeared, surprised several of the positions of the French, 
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and threw that army into a situation of the utmost peril. 
All the generals save Augureau advised the commander to 
order a retreat. Bonaparte determined immediately to 
attack the enemy. The siege of Mantua, now on the point 
of surrender, was sacrificed without hesitation, and by a 
most rapid series of movements the broken line of the 
French was abandoned, and enough of that army was con- 
centrated upon a single point to overmatch any one of the 
three divisions of the enemy. Bonaparte instantly attacked 
one of the Austrian detachments at Lonato, and adminis- 
tered a terrible defeat. Without delaying to rest his ex- 
hausted soldiers, he threw them against a second detachment 
and won a second victory. He then continued a series of 
attacks against the remaining corps and the wrecks of his 
broken divisions, until the Austrian army was utterly routed 
and put to flight, and Marshal Wurmser himself was sent 
to live on salted horseflesh in Mantua. It is said that for 
six days Bonaparte scarcely slept, and that during that time 
he did not once remove his boots. 

The conquest of Italy appeared now complete, but the 
Austrian Court determined to make one more effort. The 
victories of the Archduke Charles upon the Rhine permitted 
him to detach large masses of his troops to aid in reclaim- 
ing Italy. These, joined with the wrecks of Wurmser’s 
army, which had collected and reorganized in the gorges of 
the Tyrol, enabled Alvinzy to renew the contest at the head 
of sixty thousand men. The French soldiers, reduced in 
number by sickness and their many victories, — that were 
won not without cost, — were literally worn out with con- 
quest, and they witnessed with a feeling of despair the 
approach of the overwhelming masses of the enemy. It 
seemed at last useless for them to conquer, since after 
each victory another and larger army replaced the broken 
ranks of the enemy. Joubert, Lannes, Victor, Murat, and 
many of their other brave leaders were wounded. Bona- 
parte himself, pale, emaciated, and ill from his incessant 
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activity, was scarcely able to sit on horseback. His little 
band of heroes had not only fought the Austrian Army of 
Italy, but they had fought, and were again to fight, troops 
that should have been engaged by the overgrown French 
armies upon the Rhine. The main division of the enemy 
under Alvinzy numbered forty thousand men, and to oppose 
this division there remained to Bonaparte less than twenty 
thousand. It was now too late, and it would have been 
useless, to appeal to the Directory for aid. It seemed as if 
all that had been gained by so much heroism and genius 
would be lost, and that the army would be driven back over 
the glorious fields of its victories to seek refuge again 
among the Apennines. 
S. W. McCatt. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ] 





PHANTASY. 


When I sit with Phantasy, 

Strangest thoughts do come to me; 
Like the buds by zephyrs blown, 

All unfolding one by one, 

Thus, these strangest thoughts unfold 
Into beauty all untold: 

Like rich jewels flashing bright, 

As the stars i’ the grasp of night, 

Thus, these strangest thoughts illume 
With rare lights the mind’s dark gloom. 


Il. 


Sitting, still, with Phantasy, 

Time is all too short for me; 

For it seems as if the day, 

Ever hastening, speeds away. 

When the darkness comes amain 
Quick the moon will wax and wane. 
Would that I might be spellbound! — 
Day and night I’ll wake no sound, 
Lest the thread of thought may break, 
Lest I from the spell awake. 

B. Jorpan. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


An intellectual life that is truly healthy will be pleasur- 
able and spontaneous. If we put any worry and painful 
labor into our instructions, the harassed mind will avenge 
itself by improving its first liberty in turning disgustfully 
back from its ungrateful task. The true teacher will espe- 
cially occupy himself in establishing a wholesome, agreeable 
habit of mind, that will go on through life to complete its 
own work. 

Among the special instruments of intellectual annoyance 
and distressful labor may be put examinations. Examina- 
tions, as means of instruction, serve one purpose, and an 
importan. purpose; as artificial barriers which must be 
leaped before the student can go from one field to another 
of inquiry, they subserve another purpose, and a less fortu- 
nate one. As adjuncts of instruction, the examination re- 
lieves the labor of a steady advance; gives the mind, by a 
rapid retrospect, a more comprehensive grasp of what lies 
behind it, and tightens the slipping hold of memory. Ex- 
aminations, as an extended test of knowledge, are harass- 
ing; are often unfair and insufficient in their discharge of 
their purpose, put the memory to extreme exertion, —a 
‘*cram’’ is the colloquial phrase for preparation, — from 
which it as quickly relieves itself when the strain is over ; 
hurt the appetite of the mind by an effort in which it takes 
no pleasure ; set up false standards of scholarship, and are a 
means of first provoking and then covering up remissness 
in daily work. 

To relieve a school-system of transitional examinations 
and to put in their place more continuous and refreshing 
work is, therefore, a great gain. The close union of the 
several grades of instruction — the grammar school, the 
high school, and the college —tends to this result. The 
deliberate indorsement of the lower school is thus substi- 
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tuted for the more arbitrary checks of the higher one ; and, 
what is of much greater moment, habitual work is put in 
the place of extra exertion as the condition of advance- 
ment. 

By this method a responsibility for good work exists at 
every stage and every moment, and at no time becomes a 
fear and a discouragement. The peculiarities of different 
minds also find more recognition. 

The student whose reflective powers are good, but whose 
memory is unreliable, who works up knowledge as food to 
mental power rather than lays it up asa species of mental 
property, does not suffer needless delay and disparagement. 

The control of each lower grade of instruction over its 
own pupils is more complete, and this brings with it more 
responsibility and importance; while each higher grade 


or 
tw] 


protects itself, first, by the conditions of advancement, and 
second, by at once applying to the new student its own 
standards of excellence. An accredited list of high 
schools that stand in organic relation with the State Uni- 


versity, and whose pupils are advanced by the successful 
completion of the prescribed course, is, in education, a de- 
vice somewhat of the same value as a uniform currency in 
commerce. 

To be able to issue a responsible certificate is an aid 
to the high school; to be able to receive it, a relief to the 
university. The university can then employ its protective 
acumen in a much easier, safer, and more profitable way by 
varefully testing the daily work of its students. A sort of 
reaction is almost sure to set in against severe entrance-ex- 
aminations, as the result of which deficiencies in daily work 
are easily and for long periods overlooked. It is much 
better that the educational faults of the week should find 
suitable correction within the week than that they should 
be finally and severely judged at the close of a term, ora 
year, or of four years. 

The position of a special student in a university may also 
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be so used as to reduce extended examinations. A student 
coming from a normal school or a college wishes to take an 
advanced standing. It is not easy to decide his fitness for 
it, nor easy for him to be ready for a summary review of 
all his studies. Nor is such a review likely to be of much 
value to him. He would prefer, and it would be better for 
him, to devote the time to fresh work. It is not true that 
the mind can and should keep a minute and distinct out- 
look on the field of study passed over, any more than it is 
true that the physical eye can carry with it the details of a 
landscape as it advances. In language and in mathematics 
the first reaping is the true harvest, and to insist on glean- 
ing and regleaning the field is greatly to reduce the returns 
of labor. If a student with favorable credentials makes an 
application for an advanced standing, it is at once easy and 
safe to admit him as a special student for six months or a 
year, in which time he settles without vexation and with 
comparative justice his true position. At the close of the 
year he is admitted as a regular member of any class, ac- 
cording to the knowledge then secured of his attainments. 
The delays, insufficiency, and injustice of entrance-examina- 
tion are thus reduced to their lowest terms. 

Precisely in proportion as the habitual movement along 
the line of advancement is well watched over and safe, will 
the troublesome transition of examinations be found need- 
less. They are the result in large part of institutions 
which have no connection with each other, of that educa- 
tional pedantry which delights in some visible presentation 
and rehearsal of its work, and of remissness in the daily 
eare which must attend on good instruction. 

Joun Bascom. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 
THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epucation, in each issue, presents 


matter of moment to all teachers, and we invite attention to 
its contents. 


Messrs Geo. Stinson & Co., art publishers, whose advertise- 
ment appears in the present issue, are deserving of commendation, 
and having bought several of their engravings, we do not hesitate 
to recommend the firm to those of our readers who desire to in- 
dulge in art purchases. 


Ix the current number we present a contribution from Dr. 
Bascom, president of the University of Wisconsin. We intend to 
offer, through THe Western, the means for exchange of opinion 
in regard to educational topics, and we know no one who sees so 
clearly as Dr. Bascom, the interdependence of the various educa- 
tional institutions. 


Tue recent session of the National Teachers’ Association fur- 
nishes an index to the topics at present absorbing the interest of 
the educational world. In general, there is the same advocacy of 
methods, without any agreement as to ends. This we regard as 
unfortunate, at a time when there seems to be more than usual need 
for the defence of the schools for what they are, instead of their 
defence against captious criticisms. 


Ir may not be valueless to repeat the titles of papers presented 
at Chatauqua. Mr. A. D. Mayo pleaded for ‘* Object Lessons in 
morals teaching ;’’ Mr. Spring, for **‘ Modelling in Clay ;’’ Mr. White 
discussed ‘* Technical Training in American Education.’’ Mr. 
White states that it is said, ‘‘ If the decay of apprenticeship is not 
made good by technical training, the American artisan will be at 
the mercy of the skilled labor of Europe,’’ and replies that this 
training must be the work of special schools beyond our present 
course, whether these be public or private. He might also have 
said (1) that the decay of apprenticeship took place so long since 
that neither the figure nor the thing signified is true; (2) 
that he who believes in the inferiority of the American artisan 
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must explain the phenomenon of the American coming out best in 
the competition. 


Mr. Marsre (a very sane adviser) recommends that the 
schools be ‘‘ kept to their own work, despite the complaints of 
those whose work it is.’’ Miss Grace C. Bibb advocated ** Normal 
departments in State Universities,’’ and hereby made a decided 
approach towards the discussion of normal schools as they are, as 
a substitute for persistent eulogium of normal schools as they 
might be wished to be. Mr. Osborne urged ‘ Instruction in sub- 
ject matter, as a legitimate part of normal work.’’ Mr. Brown 
reviewed ‘* Professional Obstructions.’’ C. F. Adams, Jr., de- 
scribed ** The Development of the Superintendency.’’ Mr. Orr, 
of Georgia, dwelt upon ‘* The Education of the Negro.’’ Mr. 
Dickinson, under the title ‘*‘ Effects of Methods,’’ recurred to his 
favorite theme of object teaching. 


W. T. Harris presented papers upon ‘‘ Text-Books, and the 
Equivalents of a Liberal Education.’’ President McCosh dwelt 
upon the importance of having primary, secondary, and collegiate 
education fit into each other. We apprehend that nobody ques- 
tions either the importance or desirability of this harmony; that 
all will agree to the ‘‘ladders reaching from the gutter to the 
university.’’ But we suspect that the practical difficulty lies in 
the fact that the masses are not willing to exchange public schools 
for academies (whether or not these be free), and that the uni- 
versities have an unnecessaryjcontempt for the intelligence of the 
‘* people.’’ The president%of the University of Wisconsin seems 
to be almost alone in recognizing, in fact as well as in views, 
the validity of Public Schools, instead of admitting their political 
strength. 


One of the events of this Teachers’ Convention was, the ap- 
pointment of a National Council of Education. The office of this 
body is somewhat vaguely stated, and its usefulness, except in at- 
taining an undesirable uniformity, is yet to be seen. 


Tue Chronicle exhibits more strength and frankness than most 
papers which class themselves as independent, and whether or not 
one accept its editorial views, he must feel that they are stimu- 
lating. 


At our recent election for the School Board, the editorials of 
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the Globe-Democrat and of other papers were indicative of the 
fact that, however much the friends of the schools may differ as to 
methods, they yet agree upon fundamental principles. 


Amone the literary waifs we venture to appropriate this: True 
education consists in the power to master a subject; to perceive, 
discover, and marshal facts in relation thereto, rather than in the 
mere acquisition of these facts. 


Tue VerLep Propuets, while seeking immediately the commer- 
cial prosperity of St. Louis, attain at the same time many other 
desirable ends. The display of this year was elaborate, and the 
general management superior. We regret that many, who enjoy 
the hospitality of these unknown hosts, can find no better return 
to make than the failure to comply with instructions in regard to 
dress, and a carping criticism in regard to the several features 
of the procession. 


Tue use of an Unabridged is evidently increasing, and whether 
one prefers Webster or Worcester he must rejoice at the approach 
to a reasonable uniformity of speech. The Webster’s Unabridged | 
for 1880 (our copy is stamped 1881) contains, as its new features, 


a supplement and an improved re-arrangement of the dictionary 
of biography. 


Pror. Swirt, astronomer of the Warner Observatory, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. discovered another large comet on the evening of October 
10. The fact was noted in the associated press dispatches, but some 
important and interesting details, which could not be telegraphed, 
are herewith given. The new celestial visitor is in the Constella- 
tion of Pegasus, right ascension, 21 hours, 30 minutes; declina- 
tion North 17 degrees, 30 minutes. Its rate of motion is quite 
slow, being in a north-westerly direction, so that it is approaching 
the sun. It has a very strong condensation on one side of the 
centre, in addition te a star-like nucleus, which indicates that it 
is throwing off an extended tail. From the fact of its extraordi- 
nary size, we are warranted in presuming that it will be very bril- 
liant; and the additional fact that it is coming almost directly 
toward the earth, gives good promise that it will be one of the 
most remarkable comets of the present century. This is the fifth 
comet which Prof. Swift has discovered. 
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Tue first number of the new educational venture, called Educa- 
tion, has appeared, and contains articles by W. T. Harris, James 
McCosh, Barnas Sears, R. H. Quick, Miss E. T. Lander, Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, E. S. Joynes, and A. D. Mayo. It is a bi- 
monthly, at $4 per annum. It differs from the Westrern in de- 
voting itself exclusively to the domain of higher education, and to 
the philosophy of education. We can see an office for such a 
journal, and wish its editor success. 


Tue Catholic World for November contains an interesting article, 
entitled, ‘‘ Public Education before the Reformation.’’ It is ad- 
mitted by everybody, that during the Middle Ages the church was 
the source of education, but it is doubtful whether this instruc- 
tion is entitled to the name of Public Education. However open to 
controversy the positions which the World is seeking to establish, 
every one interested in educational questions will find its résumé 
valuable. 


Tue Washington University has begun the year’s course of 
Smith Lectures. ‘The course, as announced, is to consist of five 
lectures by Prof. Snow: 1. October 18— France in the Fif- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries: Rabelais, Calvin, and Mon- 
taigne; 2. October 25— The Seventeenth Century: Descartes, 
Pascal, and La Rochefoucauld ; 3. November 1 — The Eighteenth 
Century: Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau; November 8 — 
The Revolution and Literature; November 15 — The Consulate 
and the Empire: De Staél, Chateaubriand, and Saint Beuve; a 
series upon Astronomy, by Prof. Rees; three lectures upon 
American History, by John Fiske, of Cambridge, Mass.; and 
four lectures by Prof. Hosmer, — two upon The Jew in History, 
and two upon Thomas Carlyle. 


In view of what the Wabash Railway is doing in behalf of St. 
Louis commerce, the prosperity of the road should be pleasing to 
every St. Louisan. Quick time, careful management, and atten- 
tion to the comfort of passengers, are doing much to increase the 
popularity of this road. 


Our Little Ones is the title of a new periodical, edited by Oliver 
Optic. The general style of the contributions and the excellence 
of the illustrations, will render this addition to juvenile literature 
very popniar. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue EnciisH Ports. By THomas Humpnrey Warp. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 


The second volume brings this work down to the time of 
Dryden. Its aim is to present ‘tan anthology which may ade- 
quately represent the vast and varied field of English poetry.’’ 
The special feature of this undertaking is, that the selections are 
** chosen and judged by those whose tastes and studies specially 
qualify them for the several tasks they have undertaken.’’ ‘‘ Our 
design has not been to present a complete collection of all that 
may fairly be called masterpieces; if it had been so, the vol- 
umes would of necessity have been three times as many as they 
are. Still less has it been to give a complete history of English 
poetry. * * * It has been to collect as many of the best and 
most characteristic of their writings as should fully represent the 
great poets, and at the same time to omit no one who is poetically 
considerable.” * * * ‘* We have not included the writings of 
living poets, nor the drama, properly so-called. Had we admitted 
the drama we should have been compelled to double our space.’’ 
The order ‘* is approximately chronological; * * * a vague 
Jloruit circa is the only date that is often possible in literary 
history. With regard to the orthography, the principle adopted 
has been, to print according to contemporary spelling up to the 
time of Wyatt and Surrey, * * * and since that date to 
adopt the uniform modern spelling.’’ The volumes display the 
neatness and taste which are characteristic of work done by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., and are of convenient size. 

The books form a welcome addition to any library, although one 
must regret that space should be the only reason for failing to 
make the anthology complete, at least as an anthology. Any one 
who would care to know the minor writers would have reached 
a point of literary cultivation at which no mere anthology could 
replace the works of the poets, unless such anthology should omit 
only that which is no longer of interest or value. 
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The names of those who have done editorial work in this volume, 
and the authors who have been assigned to them, are as follows : — 

J. H. Ward.—1. Chaucer. 2. James I. 3. Watson. 4. 
Barnefield. 5. Elizabethan Miscellanies. 6. Drummond. 7. 
Alexander. 8. Cowley. 

W. W. Skeat. —1. Langeland. 

T. Arnold. —1. Gower. 2. Lydgate. 3. Occleve. 

W. E. Henley. —1. Henryson. 2. S. Butler. 

Prof. Nichol. —1. Dunbar. 2. Lyndesay. 

G. A. Simcox.—1. Sandys. 2. George Herbert. 3. Craw- 
shaw. 4. Vaughan. 

A, W. Ward. —1. Johnson. 2. Cartwright. 3. Oldham. 
Dryden. 

A. Lang. —1. Douglas. 2. Ballads. 3. Constable. 
Chapman. 

J. Charton Collins.—1. Hawes. 2. Skelton. 3. Wyatt. 
Surrey. 5. Joseph Hall. 6. Lord Herbert. 

Prof. Hales. — 1. Gascoigne. 2. Southwell 3. Raleigh. 
Donne. 5. G. Fletcher. 6. Wotton. 

Dean of St. Paul’s. —1. Sackville. 2. Spenser. 

Mark Pattison. — 1. Milton. 

Mary A. Ward. —1. Sidney. 2. Greville. 3. Dyer. 

Sir J. Davies. 

Goldwin Smith. — 1. Marvell. 

W. Minto.—1. Lyly. 2. Peele. 3. Marston. 4. Dekker. 
5. Ford. 6. Shirley. 

Prof. Dowden. —1. Shakespeare. 

E. N. Gosse.—1. Greene. 2. Lodge. 3. Carew. 4. Suck- 
ling. 5. Lovelace. 6. Randolph. 7. Waller. 8. Denham. 9. 
Stanley. 10. Davenant. 11. Roscommon. 12. Dorset. 13. 
Sedley. 14. Mrs. Behn. 15. Rochester. 16. Otway. 

A. C. Bradley. —1. Marlowe. 2. Beaumont and Fletcher. 

G. Saintsbury.—1. Warner. 2. Daniel. 3. Dayton. 

Many of these names are well known as belonging to careful 
students of English literature; for the others we must take the 
word of the editor, for the fact that they have special acquaint- 
ance with the authors whom they discuss, and that their selections 
represent the ripest results of special scholarship. As Mr. Ward 
compares his work with that of Thomas Campbell, it may not be 
irrelevant to mark that but nine names occurring in Ward, fail 
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to appear in Campbell, and that of the fifty-one in Campbell 
which have no representation in Ward, these names have an 
interest for the purchaser of an anthology: Nash, Sir P. 
Fletcher, Fairfax, Middleton, Webster, Rowley, Massinger, 
Quarles, and Walton. Mr. Ward has done well to bring into 
prominence Gawain Douglas (not mentioned by Campbell), and 
the excerpts, in general, are an improvement upon Campbell, 
because more varied in their sources. We welcome this work as 
an improvement upon similar efforts, while at the same time we 
regret that the union of so many literary men should not have 
justified the publishers in undertaking to present the public with 
an essentially complete history of English poetry. 
Eprror. 

eee AnD Law. By Britton A. Hitt. St. Louis: G. IL Jones & Co. 

Mr. Hill has felt encouraged to publish a second edition of 
Liberty and Law, and to one acquainted with its contents this can 
hardly be a matter of surprise. While many will be indisposed to 
accept Mr. Hill’s solution for his problems, no candid reader can 
for a moment doubt that the author states the problems to be 
solved in a manner at once clear and calculated to command atten- 
tion. As Mr. Hill’s work is evidence enough that he has devoted 
much patient thought to his undertaking, it would be manifestly 
unfair to offer dissent as an equivalent; for it may be that equal 
application upon the part of critics might lessen the divergenge 
of opinions. While, therefore, we shall not undertake to deny the 
validity of Mr. Hill’s positions, we may fairly state the questions 
which, as it seems to us, Mr. Hill suggests and leaves unanswered. 
Upon what does the author rely for the efficacy of his proposed 
legislation of the Federative Government which he hopes to see 
established? If the will of the people is at present unintelligent 
and contradictory, then upon what does he depend for the enun- 
ciation and enforcement of the laws of his Federative Govern- 
ment? If the reply be that this is provided for by his proposed 
system of education, and by the application of scientific insight, 
from what source other than the people can he expect to draw his 
educators and his scientific men? Does not the Federative Re- 
public, as it is proposed to conduct it, labor under all the defects 
of human reasoning and expect a more capable censorship than is 
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attainable? ‘These and other questions remain with us after the 
fullest recognition of the scholarship and value of the book. 

Part First, of ‘‘ Liberty and Law’”’ treats of the following sub- 
jects: Chap. I. The Origin of History; Chap. II. The Mosaic 
Code ; Chap. III. The Greek Republics; Chap. IV. The Roman 
Republic; Chap. V. The Feudal Governments; Chap. VI. The 
French Republic; Chap. VII. The Swiss Confederation; Chap. 
VIII. The British Empire; Chap. IX. The German Empire; 
Chap. X. The Russian Empire ; Chap. XI. The Irrepressible Con- 
flict in Europe ; Chap. XII. The Republic of the United States, 
These chapters display the results of a careful and intelligent study 
of human history, and will be of value to any but the most pro- 
found special students. The chapter on the United States is most 
open to controversy, for the facts are not so undeniable, and their 
choice is evidently dictated by the needs of the advocate. Four 
series of numbers follow in Part First, and tend somewliat to mo- 
mentary confusion. The first topic is General Principles of a 
Federative Government, and occupies six chapters: 1. Funda- 
mental Principles; 2. Analysis of Fundamental Principles; 
8. Their Realization ina Federative Republic; 4. The Require- 
ments of a Federative Republic; 5. The Necessity of a Codifica- 
tion of Laws; 6. Concluding Remarks (Draft of an Act, etc). 
This is probably the part of the work most valued by the author, 
and which will least address itself to the ordinary reader. The 
third series considers its topics under the titles Public Hygiene: 
1: Definition of Public Hygiene; 2. Weather and Crops; 3. Pure 
Air; 4. Laying out Cities ; 5. Construction of Buildings within the 
Cities; 6. Personal Cleanliness; 7. Laying out of Counties and 
Townships; 8. Pure Food and Drink; 9. Concluding Remarks. 
The fourth series is occupied with Public Education, and considers : 
1. Relation of Morality and Law; 2. The Right to Rest; 3. The 
Right to Schools; 4. The Nature of Education; 5. Classification 
of Schools; 6. School Exhibitions; 7. The Education of Every 
Scholar for a Vocation; 8. Analysis of this System of Schools; 
9. Concluding Remarks. 

Part Second concerns itself with Public Inter-communication, 
and after a preliminary chapter discusses these subjects: Money ; 
Public Highways ; Taxation, Duties, and Imposts ; Inter-communi- 
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cation by the Press; Police Passports and Registrations ; Capital 
and Labor, or the Rich and the Poor. 

Part Third — Domestic Relations: 1. Marriage; 2. Parents and 
Children. The End of History: 1. The Theocratical Tendency 
of History ; 2. Dangers of a Priest-craft Theocracy. 

Mr. Hill’s argument is based upon facts which he presents in 
tabular form, and not upon general statements, so that those who 
do not accept his views may yet find his book invaluable as fur- 
nishing information otherwise not easily accessible. Eprror. 


THe Scrence oF ENGLIsH Verse. By Srpney Lanter. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 

No one, probably, who has examined the subject of versifica- 
tion, as expounded in the recognized books, has found it free from 
a perplexity and incongruity seemingly not inherent in its nature. 
He has, perhaps, asked himself why the indicated arrangements of 
accented and unaccented syllables should result in such unex- 
pected harmonies; he has wondered whence originated a scheme 
so apparently artificial and arbitrary; he has dallied in amused 
surprise over the intricacies of csesural pauses, and the regulations 
as to their due places. In the end, no doubt, he has considered 
the whole a hopeless tangle, when poetic license reversed every an- 
nounced law and left the poet to his own sweet will, which he 
was not slow to take, thus making the confusion ‘‘ worse con- 
founded ’’ by reducing the exemplifications of rhythmical rules to 
a constant series of exceptions. 

The combination of attainments possessed by Sidney Lanier was 
needed to find a clue through this labyrinth, and enable thought 
to apprehend the plan which underlies its many windings. Mr. 
Lanier is both a musician and a poet, and it required a poetical 
musician, or musical poet, to discover that all music is one subject, 
and versification finds its explanation as a department of music in 
general. Mr. Lanier’s theory has, at least, the advantage of ade- 
quately unifying the phenomena of poetic rhythm, of removing at 
one stroke an endless array of anomalies, of bringing so-called 
poetic licenses into rule and order, of opening to the poet a 
vision of freedom and variety in his verse, inexpressibly fascinat- 
ing and fatal to the rigid formality and dead monotony of the old 
system. 
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I can, of course, only present the merest outline of the book, 
but hope to draw attention to a very ingenious and charmingly 
written volume. 

The book is divided into three parts: The Rhythms of English 
Verse; The Tunes of English Verse; The Colors of English 
Verse. I shall endeavor to give a brief résumé of each part in 
turn, and thus furnish the reader of this notice a foretaste of the 
author’s method and substance. 

Rhythm, or measure, involves two elements, — relative duration 
and accent. Coleridge’s accentual theory, now generally adopted, 
is, in the main, misleading and erroneous. Rhythm is impossible, as 
a simple accentual series; it is essentially the unity of a quantita- 
tive element (relative duration), and a qualitative one (accent). 
All rhythm, and therefore all music, presupposes time and accent. 
Iam sure that I do not misrepresent Mr. Lanier’s views, although 
stating them in a form different from his own. 

From what has been indicated above, it will be plain that the 
foot, or fundamental division in verse, corresponds precisely to the 
bar or measure in music, and is susceptible of a similar notation, 
differences of pitch being necessarily left out of consideration. 

The iambic may be represented in music by a measure in triple 
time, the whole value of which is, for instance, three quarter 
notes. The iambic rhythm would then be equal to one quarter 
note and one half note, the accent on the half note. 

The trochaic would correspond to the same measure containing 
one half note followed by one quarter note, the accent on the 
half note. Pussible variations in the form of the musical meas- 
ure are transferred at once into the domain of the poetical foot. 
Two eighth notes may be substituted for a quarter, or a rest for 
a note of equal value. From hence is an outlook into a mul- 
titude and splendor of effects attainable by the poet, before which 
the old system must * pale its ineffectual fires.’”’ It is not meant 
that poetry has not hitherto instinctively or daringly availed itself 
of these privileges; the genuine poet has always found the music 
suitable to his theme; but this view of verse effectually puts an 
end to the trouble of arbitrary licences, substitutions of feet, and 
manifold incongruities. Taking for illustration the first stanza of 
Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Break, Break, Break,’’ it might be repre- 
sented in musical notation thus: The first line, ‘‘ Break, break, 
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break,’’ corresp»nds to three measures in triple time, each bar 
made up of an eighth rest and an accented quarter note, the word 
‘**break’’ having the time of the quarter note. The second line 
would be divided in the same way. ‘‘On thy cold”’ (two six- 
teenths and one accented quarter note) ‘‘ gray stones’’ (one 
eighth and one accented quarter note), ‘* Osea! ’’ (one eighth and 
one accented quarter note). The third line would be divided 
musically thus: ‘‘ And I would that’’ (two sixteenths, one ac- 
cented eighth, and one unaccented eighth) ‘‘my tongue’’ (one 
eighth and one accented quarter) ‘* could utter ’’ (one eighth note, 
two sixteenths, the first of which is accented, and one eighth rest) 
**the thoughts that’’ (one eighth, accented dotted eighth equa] 
in time to three sixteenths, and one sixteenth) * arise’’ (one 
eighth and one accented quarter note) ‘‘in me’’ (one eighth and 
one accented quarter). The scansion of this stanza is not capable 
of definite explanation according to any other method.! 

The second part of the book relates to a subtle subject, to which 
I direct attention as being full of interest and novelty. Mr. 
Lanier demonstrates that all speech is full of tunes, that every 
interrogation, that every assertion has its variations of pitch, con- 
stituting a veritable little song. These songs we instinctively em- 
ploy and apprehend, but it is the office of poetry to weave them 
into textures of noble melody. Perhaps I cannot do better than 
let:Mr.' Lanier speak for himself. 

**In point of fact, (1) tunes — melodies, distinctly formulated 
patterns of tunes, varying in pitch —exist not only in poetic 
readings, but in all the most commonplace communications be- 
tween man and man, by means of words. 

**(2) Further, every affirmative, every question has its particu- 
lar tune ; every emotion, every shade of emotion has its tune; and 
such tunes are not mere accidents, but are absolutely essential ele- 
ments in fixing the precise signification of words and phrases.’’ 

‘* Further still, these tunes not only affect the signification of 
different words, but they greatly modify the meaning of the same 
words, so that a phrase uttered according to one tune means one 
thing, according to another tune another thing.’’ ? 


1 Science of English Verse, p. 138. 
2 Science of English Verse, p. 252. 
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These propositions are illustrated and elaborated in a sugges- 
tive and delightful chapter. 

The third part of the book relates to rhyme, alliteration, asson- 
ance. ‘These are appropriately termed the colors of verse, and are 
adequately though briefly treated. 

The musical knowledge requisite to understand the book is in- 
significant; the fundamentals of musical notation are sufficient. 
Moreover, the author has taken pains to give a clear explanation 
in the body cf his work. 

Verse thus shows itself to be a synthesis of many elements. 
Over the bare skeleton of the rhythmic succession, there builds 
itself into audibility the fair body of the poetic harmony, for har- 
mony it may justly be called, combining, as it does, into one 
superb delight, the separate charms of czsural phrase, verse- 
color, speech-tune, and variation of original measure. 

The completeness with which the subject is developed is admir- 
able. ‘The book has an organic wholeness of unity. Besides the 
wide reading, the interesting historical discussions, — as when it is 
discovered that the so-called three rhythm predominates in English 
poetry, — the occasional digressions, combine to make pleasurable, 


what of itself is scientific and profitable. The book is, indeed, 
delightful reading, as we should expect from a poet whose poems 
make us half believe that Keats has come to life again and turned 
American. Lewis J. BLock. 


Tue MostTELLARIA OF PLavutTus, with ExpLanatory Norss. By E. P. 
Morris, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Boston: John Allyn. 1880. 


Mr. Morris has done his work so well in editing the Mostellaria 
of Plautus as to lead us to wish that he had included in his book 
the ‘* Captive’’ and a few other of the more important plays. 
If the plays of Plautus are to be made a part of the classical 
course in our colleges, as they certainly should be, a single play 
is hardly enough for the purpose. The study of Plautus should 
be put late in a classical course, when the student is or ought to 
be adept in translating ; and the object of the study should be not 
so much the minute investigations of forms and constructions, as 
a rapid reading in the spirit in which we stndy Shakspeare or 
Schiller. If after studying Latin for five or six years, as most 
students have before taking up Plantus, the student is not pre- 
pared for a rapid and at the same time appreciatory reading, 
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there is something radically wrong in our method of teaching the 
classics. 

As Plautus lived about two hundred years before the Augustan 
age and wrote ‘‘ for the purpose of amusing a crowd which was 
not critical in literary matters,’’ the main object of the notes 
should be to explain forms and uses of words which had become 
obsolete in the time of Virgil and Horace. 

Mr. Morris has kept this in mind and has given full explana- 
tions of such archaisms, which explanations he acknowledges are 
mainly taken from Ramsey, Ritschel, and other German com- 
mentators. 

The text is prefaced by an interesting introduction, mainiy 
from Mommsen, treating of the life of Plautus, the theatre and 
audience of his time, and the sources from which he borrowed 
his plots. 


The text of Plautus has come down to us in a very corrupt 


state, owing to causes similar to those which throw doubt on many 
lines of Shakspeare. The early editions were not based on the 
best manuscripts, and the text is not to be relied on. The Palimp- 
sest manuscript of Milan, which is as old as the fifth century, 
no doubt has the text more nearly as Plautus wrote it than any 
existing manuscript, but unfortunately this is to a great extent 
illegible. The basis of Mr. Morris’s text is the Milan Palimpsest 
and others of the best manuscripts, and is, uo doubt, as good as 
can be hoped for. 

Altogether, in our judgment, the book, as far as it goes, will 
excellently serve the purpose of a college text-book. 


CoMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Epwarp OLnEy. New York: Sheldon & Com- 
pany. 

This is a book of four hundred and forty pages, designed to 
be used without an Introductory book and without any Sequel. 
The merit of a text-book must be determined by the end sought 
to be gained by its use. In the minds of most people a knowledge 
of algebra is thought to be the end or purpose of this study. But 
it is a patent fact that not one in a thousand of those who study 
algebra ever has any use in after life for what he learns in this 
branch. If the end to be gained is mental growth, and this seems 
the more rational view, then many of the text-books on this sub- 
ject are grievously at fault. As a stimulus to vigorous mental 
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effort, the study of algebra may be made to serve an important 
purpose in any advanced course of study. This main purpose is 
not, however, kept constantly in mind by those who prepare our 
text-books on this subject. 

The logical faculties and the judgment receive little benefit 
from the literal portions of algebra. Most of these processes are 
merely mechanical, or, at best, tentative processes. A pupil may 
become quite expert in this work without gaining any power to 
deal with the conditions of any live problem. Indeed, the me- 
chanical processes of algebra deaden instead of quickening the 
intellect. 

In the ‘* Complete Algebra,’’ two hundred and ten pages are 
filled with this class of work; and those pupils who do not find 
time to pass beyond Part First must be left without any knowledge 
of the most important part of algebra, — the solution of concrete 
problems. In the solution of these alone the judgment of the 
pupil is brought into active and vigorous exercise. No author is 
more fortunate than Prof. Olney in his collection of examples ; 
in the anatomical part of algebra he is a master. In that more 
important part of the work, which gives the power to make a 
critical diagnosis of any difficult problem, he does not seem to be 
so fortunate. G. E. Seymour. 
SELECTIONS FOR READING, WITH AN INTRODUCTION UPON ELocuTIOoN. By 

H. W. Jameson. St. Louis: G. I. Jones & Co. 1880. 

The special feature of this book is, that it is made by a gentle- 
man possessing sufficient scholarship and an extended experience 
in the school-room. The book is therefore presumably free from 
any attempt to present a treatise upon elocution, and from a 
choice of selections not determined by the progressive needs of 
an elementary class. We commend the work to those engaged 
in elocutionary work as likely to fully satisfy them, upon careful 
examination. Eprror. 


Man Proposes. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1880. 

This novel is hardly calculated to make its way in the fierce 
competition which constantly exists in regard to light literature. 
The rewards for success are so great that it is no matter of wonder 
that so many young people are stimulated to try their fortune. 
A certain facility in writing, any endowment of imaginative power, 
and an acquaintance with a few characters seems to be the outfit 
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of the novelist, and multitudes of young people have these. But 
the imagination required for creating figurative prose is not the 
imagination of the artist, which gives form and substance to its 
author’s experiences; the facility in writing is not the same as 
that simplicity of literary workmanship which results alone from 
the rigid discipline of naturally good endowments; a superficial 
observance of characters, such as may be seen in any company 
of people, is far other than that clear perception of idiosyncra- 
sies which will enable the fictitious characters to stand as types. 
Hence, the many try; the few succeed. The author of ‘* Man 
Proposes’’ belongs to the many. The plot of the story is im- 
probable, the characters are sketched rather than drawn, the story 
fails to awaken interest, and the reflections are neither novel nor 
germane. It may be that the author is young and will gradually 
gain power, but speaking of the book as a story we cannot find 
reason to praise. Epiror. 

An _ Inrropuction TO GEOMETRY UPON THE ANALYTICAL Pian. F. H. 

Loup. St. Louis: G. L Jones & Co. 

The railroad and the telegraph enable us to live longer in a single 
year than, a generation since, we lived in ten, if we measure life, 
not by years, but by what is accomplished in those years. Since 
education must not only keep pace with the growth of our indus- 
tries, but must give them intelligent direction by keeping in 
advance of them, our schools aim to give our pupils a much wider 
range of intellectual activity than ever before. This fact has 
already compelled many to recognize the vital importance of 
having text-books that are clear, compact, and comprehensive. 
Prof. Loud has addressed himself to the difficult task of preparing 
a work embracing these three essential characterics with singular 
success. 

The analytical portions of the subject are treated with admir- 
able clearness and brevity, while the concrete problems evince 
excellent judgment in their selection. 

The name of this little book may mislead some. In no sense 
can this work be regarded as a substitute for elementary geometry. 
As a supplement to that branch of mathematics it has no equal. 
As an introduction to the study of analytical geometry this book 
can hardly be commended too highly. It fills the gap between 
synthetic and analytic geometry by discussing precisely those 
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principles, a knowledge of which makes the transition from the 
geometry of Euclid to the geometry of Descartes natural and 
easy. 

As an introduction to the study of surveying, the study of 
navigation, the study of elementary mechanics, and the mathe- 
matical portions of astronomy, this little book will be found of 
great value. G. E. Seymour. 
GEOMETRY For Beginners. G. A. Hitt. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 1880. 

This book is another illustration of the fact that what some are 
wont to style the science of education is at best an experimental 
science. If the theory on which this book is written is sound, then 
the practice of the world has been wrong during more than two 
thousand years. ‘The world has thought the study of geometry 
designed to give logical power; the author thinks it designed to 
give practical skill. Clear and consecutive thinking are the special 
qualities of mind the study of geometry is supposed to foster; 
practical skill lies more peculiarly within the province of those 
industrial branches of knowledge which are based on mathemetical 
principles. 

The idea that underlies this work is a good one, but to suppose 
practical skill the chief end of geometrical study is to exalt prac- 
tice, as a pedagogical necessity, above discipline. There is some- 
thing quite plausible in this position. ‘There is something more 
immediate and tangible in the results; but geometry thus becomes 
specialized, is shorn of its power to broaden and stengthen the 
intellect. 

Mr. Hill, by a process analogous to analysis, decomposes solids, 
and thus derives all the elements of geometrical quantity. This 
is natural and quite simple; with a view to giving pupils clear 
.and accurate conceptions, is much better than the usual way. As 
a supplement to the common course in geometry, the methods pre- 
sented in this book would prove valuable. As a substitute for the 
study of geometry, and as a logical drill, the methods here 
presented would prove not only quite valueless but a serious 
detriment to all upon whom this experiment might be tried. 

The wildest theories have claimed to be the methods of nature. 
But the methods of nature are various. In nature, the end to be 
gained determines the means to be employed. The method best 
adapted to the end to be gained is the natural method. To 
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secure strength and breadth of intellect, the one proposed is not 
sufficient. If to secure immediate practical skill be the end, we 
think the method a good one. G. E. Seymour. 
Tue Back Bay District anp THE VENDOME, Boston. By Moses Kina. 
This is a description and illustration of the finest section of 
Boston, and has great value alike for the visitor, and for any one 
who desires to revive his recollections of the Athens of America. 
Mr. King has, furthermore, a certain claim upon St Louis people, 
because he is of them; and the good taste and enterprise mani- 
fested in the publication of this little book but emphasizes the 
reasonableness of the expectations entertained by his friends. 
Epiror. 


CoLLEGIATE ALGEBRA. By James B. Tuomson and E. T. Quimpy. Clark & 
Maynard, New York. 1880. 


For advanced students in algebra this work is excellent. Ex- 
planation is not carried so far as tostifle inquiry. Some important 
subjects, not usually discussed in works on algebra, are clearly, 
though briefly presented here. The general demonstration of the 
binomial theorem is very neat. 

The authors have fallen into what some will regard as an incon- 
gruity in their definitions. They define ‘‘ theorem as a proposition 
requiring demonstration,’’ and ‘* axiom as a self-evident theorem.”’ 
We distinguish between those general propositions which require 
demonstration, and those which do not. Having classed those 
general propositions which require proof as theorems, we can 
hardly say those theorems which require no proof are axioms. We 
may make proposition the generie term which includes theorem, 
problem, axiom, and so on, and call one class of propositions 
theorems, another problems, a third axioms; but we can hardly 
hope to promote clear and accurate thinking by making that 
which never requires proof a part of that which always requires 
proof. We should incline to regard this as a piece of carelessness, 
if every page of the book did not bear evidence of having been 
prepared with great care. 

The work in most respects is clear, concise, and logical. The 
subjects are treated with sufficient fullness to be intelligible on the 
one hand, and with sufficient brevity to avoid becoming dull on 
the other. G. E. Seymour. 


. 
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A System or Dictionary Work ror Common Scuoois. By THomas 
MercaLr and CuarLes DeEGarMo. Bloomington: Maxwell & Co. 1880. 
(40 cts.) * 

The more one studies the great ‘*‘ Unabridged,’’ the greater 
one’s wonder at the immensity of its treasures. Yet but few, of 
teachers even, know how to use the dictionary to good advantage ;' 
to draw on its treasury and be sure that their drafts will be hon- 
ored ‘‘at sight.’’ The dictionary alone is not in fault, for it 
does partially teach its own use; but of those who consult it, the 
most are content with careless looking, or with ignoring wholly or 
almost wholly, the help it offers. It isalso trué that the diction- 
ary does not furnish all the help needed by the various classes of 
persons who look to it for information. Professor Metcalf’s 
little work was needed, is timely, is characterized by the Pro- 
fessor’s well-known scholarship and thoroughness, and it leaves 
but little to be desired ; it ought at once to go into use by tens of 
thousands. 

As a text-book, it undoubtedly contains matter not needed by 
wise and experienced teachers; these will add to, or subtract 
from, or modify its instructions pro re nata. But the explana- 
tions are scarcely too full for pupils, or for the average teacher. 
The ‘* Keys,’’ justly emphasized, are more clearly arranged than 
those in Webster and Worcester. The comparison of Webster’s 
notation with Worcester’s is chiefly valuable as a reference to 
those who use both dictionaries. Chapter I. will be found valu- 
able mainly by teachers; in connection with Chapter II. notice 
the hint in the introduction (pp. 4 and 5). Chapters IIT. and V. 
are worthy of unqualified praise. The words in the sound-list 
are well chosen. J. C. Pickarp. 
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